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VOWEL DISTRIBUTION AND ACCENTUAL PROMINENCE 
IN MODERN ENGLISH 


MARSHALL I). BERGER 


There is in the field of English phonological investigation no 
) general agreement on the terminology, concepts, and methodology 
» to be used in the description of the modern English stress system. 
There is, above all, no uniformity in the use of the words— 
STRESS, ACCENT, and PROMINENCE—among the various writers. 
For example, Daniel Jones draws a line between stREss (‘‘degree 
Fof force of utterance’) and PROMINENCE (‘‘degree of general 
distinctness, this being the combined effect of the tamber, length, 
Fstress, and [if voiced] intonation of the syllabic sound’’).1_ John 
' Kenyon, on the other hand, assumes the presence of some degree 
of stress wherever the particular vowel is of full grade quality 
5("...light accent is somewhat variable in strength, and often can 
be detected only by the quality of vowel sound in the syllable’’).? 
»Kenyon further uses the word accent “‘to indicate the stress 
' given to a syllable above that of the preceding or the following 
syllable in a word of more than one syllable.” Jones does not 
suse the word acceENT at all. 
W. F. Twaddell in a recent article in Language lists a number 
> of definitions from the works of American linguists (Bloomfield, 
Bloch and Trager, Pike, Trager and Smith, and Hall) which seem 
» to equate STRESS, INTENSITY, LOUDNESS, AMPLITUDE, and PROMI- 
| NENCE with one another.‘ 


* An Ouiline of English Phonetics, 4th ed. (New York, 1934), pp. 2% 
* American Pronunciation, 10th ed. (Ann Arbor, 1951), p. 91. 

8 Ibid., p. 81. 

* Language 29.420 (1953). Twaddell draws his quotations from: Leonard Bloomfield, 
Language (New York, 1933), p. 90; Bernard Bloch and George L. Trager, Outline of 
Linguistic Analysis (Baltimore, 1942), p. 35 and 47; Kenneth L. Pike, Phonemics, 
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Other scholars employ various other terms presumably to 
indicate loudness: FORCE OF ARTICULATION (Newman).> ENERGY OF 
UTTERANCE (Hultzén),® and EMPHASIS (Sapir).? 

In only a few cases is there any explicit enumeration of all 
the components of sound which contribute to prominence. Besides 
Jones and Kenyon, only Bloomfield, Bloch-Trager, and Hultzén 
make any room in their over-all formulations for such factors 
as ENERGY OF ARTICULATION$ and piTcH.® Allin all, most scholars 
seem to take for granted that there is a generally accepted defin- 
ition of stress in modern linguistic work. 

The general failure to integrate the various dimensions of 
sound into a functional framework further manifests itself in 
the looseness with which such words as INTENSITY and AMPLITUDE 
are employed. 

Both of these are terms of great precision in acoustic physics: 
AMPLITUDE is the mathematical expression of the height of a 
sound wave from the zero axis to the crest, while INTENSITY is 
dependent on both the amplitude and the frequency of the wave.!° 
In general, loudness is a function of intensity. but there is no 
obvious linear relationship between them.!! 

The lack of rigor in defining terms and concepts has led to 
wide divergences in English phonemic analysis as well as in the 
more practical matter of transcription symbolism. 

For instance, Jones maintains that the final vowels of hiccup 
‘hikap}] and syrup |'sirep] are weakly stressed and that conse- 
quently [a] and [{e] constitute separate phonemés.'? To the 
argument that [A] is always more strongly stressed than |{al, 
Jones replies that the former, being opener and longer than the 


p. 63 and 250 ; George L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith, Jr., Oulline of English Structure, 
p. 35; and Robert A. Hall, Jr. Leave Your Language Alone!, p. 75. 

> Stanley S. Newman, On the Stress System of English, Word 2.171 (1946). 

® Lee S. Hultzén, Vowel Quality in Unstressed Syllables in American English, 
Quarterly Journal of Speech 29.451 (1943). 

7 Edward Sapir, Language (New York, 1921), p. 36. 

5 Bloomfield, pp. 110-1; Bloch and Trager, p. 35; Hultzén, p. 451. The latter, 
however, explicitly excludes energy of articulation from his definition of siress, as 
does C. K. Thomas in his An Introduction to the Phonetics of American English (New 
York, 1947), pp. 109-110. 

® Bloch and Trager, p. 35. 

10 Giles W. Gray and Claude M. Wise, The Bases of Speech (New York and London, 
1934), p. 78. 

11 Robert H. Randall, An Introduction to Acoustics (Cambridge, Mass., 1951). 

12 Daniel Jones, The Phoneme: Its Nature and Its Use (Cambridge, England, 1959), 
p. 40. 
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latter, may be more PROMINENT, but it is not necessarily more 
STRESSED. !3 

The same words would be transcribed by Trager-Smith as 
lhikop/ and /sirep/.!4 

Dissyllables like contents, climar, and chaos receive similar 
treatment. Jones puts no mark whatever on the ‘prominent’’ 
vowels in the second syllables of these words.!® Neither would 
Bloomfield and Hultzén, if their notations of contest and comment 
serve as any guide.!® 

On the other hand, Kenyon, Bloch-Trager, and Trager-Smith 
consistently transcribe such words with stress marks on both 
syllables. !? 

Kenyon, however, parts company with all the linguists cited 
thus far in characterizing, the full vowel of the second syllable 
of {,edep'tefan| as “‘lightly accented,”!® where the others are 
surprisingly unanimous in calling such a_ syllable ‘weak- 
stressed.’’!9 

It is clear that the words in most common usage—sTRESss and 
ACCENT—mean dilferent things to different people and in different 
contexts.2° But stress in the sense of force resulting in intensity 
and loudness) is never disputed in the case of “primary” stress 
placement. Differences of analysis or of notation involve only 
words or utterances with more than one full vowel.?! 

Up to now, discussions of stress and accent have always preceded 
statements of vowel distribution. This paper proposes to reverse 
the usual procedure by analyzing the distribution of English 
vowels within words and some larger utterances without the 
positing of stress degrees, levels, or phonemes. 

It is our belief that we will thus be able to find our way, al 


18 Ibid.. p. 59. 

14 In Trager-Smith terms, /9/, of course =[Aj and /o/.= a). The fact that they have 
different stress marks for secondary and tertiary stresses is of no concern to us here. 

'® Outline, p. 93. Many other examples are scattered thruout the book. 

'® Bloomfield, p. 112; Hultzén, pp. 453-4. 

‘7 Kenyon, pp. 84-5; Bloch-Trager, p. 48; Trager-Smith, p. 67. 

'* Kenyon, p. 91. 

1® Typical treatment is found in Bloch and Trager, p. 50 (their example is advan- 
lageous); also Newman, pp.‘186-7 (his closest example is retardation). 

20 This adds stress to the already overflowing reservoir of ‘‘ticklish’’ terms 
WORD, SYLLABLE, VOWEL, CONSONANT, PHONEME. 

*1 Tho most disagreements can be shown to revolve around vowel quality, stress 
or lack of it affects consonants, too. See the discussion and accompanying spectro- 
grams in Potter, Kopp, and Green, Visible Speech (New York, 1947), pp. 51-3. 
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least partially. out of the impasse that has resulted from the 
failure to resolve the differences of definition among the various 
linguistic analysts. 


We begin by listing a number of words of varying length, which 
illustrate the main possibilities of vowel occurrence. To facilitate 
the description, we employ the following working definitions and 
procedures: 


1. Any vowel that can occur in a univocalic word in isolation 
will be termed a FULL VOWEL (= F'V).?? 
2. Schwa, any vowel that may alternate with schwa, or that 


tends toward schwa in dynamic speech, will be termed a weak 
VOWEL (= wv).?* 


3. The examples will be drawn mainly from the northern and 
eastern types of urban American English. 

1. The transcription will be phonetic, not phonemic. 

And now, the words: 

One vowel 
love, sewed, fore, tact, pass FYV’s 


Two vowels 


lover, soda, lovely, window FV - wv 
collect, before, describe, obey wv - FV 
contact, pastel, blackbird, backyard FV-FV 


22 Certain controversial vowels, such as /i/ and /o/, posited as phonemes by Trager- 
Smith and others, are neither included nor excluded here. The discussion of their 
status is merely left in abeyance, pending completion of such analyses as the present one. 

*3 Morris Swadesh seems to have been the [first to note that the vowel groups /ii/, 
ou/ and juu/ (Swadesh’s phonemic transcription) may alternate with /aj/ and /aw 
in such words as piano, Iowa, and silhoueite, i.e. /piienou/ or /pajenou/, ete. See 
his article On the Analysis of English Syllabies, Language 23.149 (1947). 

Kenyon calls attention to such a centralizing effect only in the case of [0] in follow, 
sparrow, swallow, (Kenyon uses {0} to represent both monophthongal and diph- 
thongal versions of the vowel. He writes [6| to represent the centralized quality, 
which he describes as being fairly close to a weak [u], and without lip-rounding, to 
a|—pp. 192-3. 

For [1} and its behavior in New York City speech, see Allan F. Hubbell, The Pronun- 
ciation of English in New York City (New York, 1950), pp. 88-90 and 146 ; also by the 
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Three vowels 


regular, loveiiness, beautiful FV - wv - wv 

regulate, kitchenelle, thoroughfare FV - wv - FV 

pavilion, tradition, beloved wv - FV - wv 
» 


} wv -wv -FV 
Oclober, Norwegian, fourfooted, anceslor FV - FV - wv 
boycotlee, concrelize, inculcate FV -FV-FV 
assignee, remonstrale, amortize wv -FV-FV 


Four vowels 
practicable, regularly, gentlemanly FY 
autocracy, anxiely, lefthandedness FV -FV- wv- wv 
exploitation, retardation FV -FV-FV- wv 
exploitatee FV-FV-FV-FV 
F\ 
F\ 
F\ 


T~WwWV- WV- WV 


morphemicize °- FV-wv-FV 


capitalize “V-wv-wv- FV 
generalion, generator "V-wv-FV- wv 
philosophize, appreciate wv -FV- wv-FV 
deliberale (adj.), philosophy wv - FV- wv - wv 
peradventure wv - wv -FV- wy 


Five vowels 


arliculalion FV -FV-wv-FV- wy 
spontaneously FV - FV - wv - wv - wy 
mulliplicalion, characteristic FV - wv - wv -FV- wy 
durabilily, terminology FV - wv -FV- wv - wy 
practicableness FV - wv - WV - Wv- wv 
particularly wv - FV - wv - wv- wy 
Americanize wv -FV-wv-wv-FV 
refrigeration, refrigerator wv - FV - wv-FV- wy 
electricily wv - FV -FV- wv - wv 


Six vowels 


simultaneously FV - wv - FV - wv - wv- wv 
mispronuncialion FV - wv - FV - wv-FV- wv 
simultaneily FV - wv - wv - FV- wv - wv 
abominableness wv - FV - wv - wv - wv- wv 
altainability wv - FV - wv -FV- wv - wv 


same author, The Phonemic Analysis of Unstressed Vowels, American Speech (May 
1950). Most of Hubbell’s description applies to the northern and eastern urban types 
of American speech which form the basis of this paper. 
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Seven vowels 


characteristically FV - wv - wv - FV - wv - wv - wv"4 
characterological FV - wv - wv - wv -FV- wv - wv 
negoliabilily wv - FV - wv - wv -FV- wv - wv?4 


Eight vowels 
incomprehensibility FV -FV-wv-FV- wv-FV- wv- wv 
characterologically FV - wv - wv - wv -FV- wv - wv - wv?! 
The well-known ‘longest word’’ of the English language— 
antidisestablishmentarianism—can be analyzed as follows: 


(3 vowels) establish wv - FV - wv 
(4) disestablish FV - wv-FV- wv 
(5) disestablishment FV - wv - FV - wv - wv 
(7-8) disestablishmentarian EF V-wv-F V-wvy-wv-F V-(wv)-wv 
(9-10) disestablishmentarianism FV-wv-FV-wv-wv-FV-(wv)- 
wv-F V-wv 
11-12) antidisestablishmentarianism 


FV-wv-F V-wv-F V-wv-wv-F V-(wv)-wv-FV-wv 


il 


We can sum up our findings thus far as follows: 
1. The basic pattern is at least one FV per word. 


2. wv’s may or may not occur. When they do, their number 
and occurrence is limited to certain positions. 


The most common pattern is the regular alternation of FV’s 
with wv’s in soda, collect, regulate, pavilion, generation, philoso- 
phize, pronunciation, refrigeralion, mispronunciation, establish. 
disestablish. 


But there are a good many other patterns: 


1. Adjacent full vowels up to a rather rare four : eaploitatee. 
Two FV’s is very common: contacl, pastel, October, morphemicize, 
autocracy, articulation, electricity, incomprehensibility. 

2. At the end of words, a string of weak vowels up to a rare 
four : practicableness. Two wv’s is the most common pattern: 


24 Without syncope. 








re 


eh 
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regular, autocracy, deliberate, durability, electricity, simultaneity, 
characterological, disestablishment. 


3. Between FV’s, there may be up to three wv’s: charactero- 
logical. Two is more common: organization, capitalize, American- 
ize, simullaneity, characteristic, disestablishinentarian. 


1. Two wv’s at the beginning of a word is found in only one 
word: peradventure. More than two vw’s are never found at the 
beginning of a single word. 

There are a certain number of word types that enjoy a lively 
amount of variation in their pronunciation. Now they follow one 
pattern, now another, so that, for example, advantageous may have 
a schwa or a full vowel in its second syllable, necessary may be 
pronounced with four vowels, two of them FV’s, or with three 
vowels, only one of them a full vowel. 

In other words, advanlageous may follow the pattern of gene- 
ralion or that of exploitation; necessary vacillates (regionally, 
in this case) between the pattern of generator and that of nursery. 

Other examples: 


vacation like vocalion or tradition 
hiccup — contact slomach 
accent (noun) - — -_ — 
tattoo collect — pastel 
obey _-_ — -_ — 
hegemony ceremony? - philosophy 
partisan caravan regular 
IV 


It is very instructive to compare the vowel distribution situation 
of English with that of Russian, which also has a system of 
perceptibly weaker vowels alternating with full vowels. Thus 
xoroso ‘good’ is pronounced {xeraso}, éelovek ‘person’—|{¢é'1lav’ek], 
and oblako ‘cloud’—{obleke}.*® 

In contrast to English, however, the vowel distribution of 
Russian is fairly well fixed within word boundaries. This is 


75 American pronunciation with two full vowels. 

“6 For purposes of readability and practical considerations of printing, Russian 
words are transliterated here into the Latin alphabet. In both the transliteration 
and transcription, the apostrophe is used to indicate palatalization. 
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most clearly seen in words of the type listed above: there is only 
one mid vowel—|e| or {0}; all other vowels are either high or low 
vowels—|a}, |1|, |9| (of low timbre). 

In still other word types, where no mid vowels occur, only 
high and or low ones, there is clear phonetic differentiation between 
the vowel qualities: closer and tenser vowels alternate with opener 
and laxer ones. Examples are: pjali ‘of five’ |p’1t’l], summu 
‘sum (accusalive)’ {sumu], sama ‘herself’ |sama!,?7 dama ‘lady’ 
damo}. 

The chart below will illustrate the permitted order of vowel 
occurrence. The mid vowels—|e!} and {o|—as well as the closer 
and tenser varieties of {i|, |u|, and [a] will be termed ‘‘central 
vowels.’’?5 The phonetic transcription used here follows the 


»9 


practice of S. C. Boyanus with slight modifications:*' 


Pre-pre-central Pre-central Central Post-central 
B) a (A) a 5) 
oO 
e 
I I i I 
l U u 


Some examples of longer words than our earlier examples: 


1. velosiped ‘bicycle’ |v'tles’1p’et|—last vowel is central. all 
others are pre-central and pre-pre-central. 

2. perevedile ‘translate’ | p’1r’tv’1d‘it’1|—penult vowel is central, 
all others pre-central, pre-pre-central or post-central. 

3. oslavala ‘she was remaining’ [{astavalo|—penult vowel is 
central, the final schwa is post-central, and the first two vowels 
are pre-central and pre-pre-central. The first {a] appears in 
place of schwa in absolute initial position. 

4. kulluru ‘culture, (accus.)’ |kul’turu|}—penult vowel is cen- 
tral, others are pre-central and post-central. 

5. golovu ‘head, (accus.)’ |golevu|—first vowel is central, 
others are post-central. 


27 Oreven {sama}, especially in Leningrad or Leningrad-influenced pronunciation: 
Boyanus, A Manual of Russian Pronunciation (London, 1946), p. 36. 

28 Not to be confused with the phonetic term of articulatory placement. 

28 4 Manual of Russian Pronunciation (london, 1946). Boyanus uses a subscript 
j to indicate palatalization. 








wl 


sti 


be 
di 


_ cn Ge & 
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In Russian the only variation is in the placement of the vowels 
within word limits. Thus, biblioleka ‘library’ may be either 
b’1bl’tat’eko|] or [b’tbl’rot’tke]. The placement may vary, but 
still the order of vowel timbres is fixed.*® 

This is a far cry form the English situation, where a large num- 
ber of possible patterns remain to be chosen from, and vowel 
distribution does not guide us in the drawing of word boundaries. 


Let us now recall the first two definitions which we set up for 
the purpose of classifying our English word-examples: 


1. Any vowel that can occur in a univocalic word in isolation 
will be termed a FULL VOWEL (= FY). 

2. Schwa, any vowel that may alternate with schwa, or that 
tends towards schwa in dynamic speech, will be termed a WEAK 
VOWEL (=> WV). 


In Russian the ‘‘central vowel” plays the role of the English 
full vowel. 

In Russian, however, there can be only one central vowel 
per word, while in English there may be as many as five, altho 
two-three is a more typical number. 

Since in Russian a number of ‘central vowels’’ in proximate 
sequence marks the presence of a PHRASE, it is clear that Russian 
distinguishes the vocalic shape of the word from that of the 
phrase. *! 

English does not do this. A comparison of some English words 
with phrases reveals some interesting correspondences: 


contents con lents (con = stump word for convicts) 
lelephone tell a phone 

kitchenette calch Annette 

October rock Toby 

retardation we lar daily 


8° Obviously, Russians have great difficulty with the different distribution of vowels 
in English. See Marshall D. Berger, The American English Pronunciation of Russian 
Immigrants, Columbia diss., Univ. of Michigan Microfilms (1951), pp. 112-184. 

31Cf. N. S. Trubetzkoy, Principes de Phonologie (translation by J. Cantineau, 
Paris, 1949), p. 243. 
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pronunciation from Muncie agents*? 
disestablishmentarian this establishes Marian 


Even these few comparisons serve to illustrate the fact that 
the full vowels plus the surrounding consonants of the plurivocalic 
words form sequences identical with those of univocalic words.** 

Such univocalic sequences, here termed ‘“‘univocalic molds,” 
whether they be roots, root-words, morphemes, or quasi-morphemes, 
can be spoken alone. One the other hand, weak vowel sequences 
cannot be spoken alone; they are always PARAsITIC to ‘“‘univocalic 
molds.” 

This description is applicable to all English utterances, long or 
short.*4 As far as vowel distribution is concerned, the difference 
between the word and the phrase is statistical, in that long strings 
of weak vowels are more likely to be present in phrases than 
words.*> The same holds true for long uninterrupted sequences. 
They are more likely to be phrases, since pauses are more normal 
between parts of a phrase than within a word. 

Almost every utterance, then, consists of a series of UNIVOCALIC 
MOLDS with schwas or other weak vowels in between most of 
the time, but sometimes absent. The weak vowels may be called 
‘“‘parasitics.”’ The parasitics which appear between two univocalic 
molds may be called ‘“‘buffers.”’ 

Some plurivocalic words can be easily re-spelled as phrases 
with conventional spacing:*® 


*? Muncie is a city in the state of Indiana. 

38 “Roots” in Bloomfield’s terminology. See Language, pp. 240-6. 

34 One slight hedge must be made here. In certain phonic dialects there are vowel- 
consonant combinations which cannot occur in less than a Two-vowel sequence. 
lor instance, in most eastern seaboard American English and in British English, 
the sequence [er] of error cannot stand alone. This example is drawn from J. D. 
O’Connor and J. L. M. Trim, Vowel, Consonant, and Syllable, Word 9.120 (1953). 

*5'Trager-Smith, p. 66, present the same idea, tho not in terms of vowel occurrence 
alone. 

36 There is a distinct advantage in using conventional orthography for these illus- 
trations instead of transcription. Spelling can be read by any native speaker of 
English according to his own phonic dialect without affecting the essentials of this 
article and without committing the writer to any particular variety of American 
English among those treated here. 

Some modern dictionaries use a system based on this principle. For example, 
the Thorndike-Barnhart dictionaries re-spell sufficient as (sefishont). fish is of course 


our univocalic mold, and the other vowels are parasitic schwas. 
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lelephone tell a phone*? (cf. Brit. lelly phone) 
kilchenelle kitch a nel, kitcha net, kitch Annette 
Oclober ock tober, ock tobe ’er?? 
demonstrate demmen strate, demmen straight 
inculcate in cuil Kate 
soda sowed a, sewed a3? 

Americanize America nize 
materialistic materia listic, m’leary a listlic 
appreciate a preeshy ate** 


psychological 
morphemicize 
exploitation 


stke a logical 
mor feema size 
eck sploy tation 





Such re-spelling underlies many punning coinages in American 
advertising and comic strips: 


Enna Jeltick Shoes (= energetic 
Etta Kelt (= etiquette)**® 
Dinah Mile dynamite) 


Aunt Tenna (= antenna) 
Chip ’n Dale (= Chippendale)*® 


K-9 Corps (= canine corps)*® 


English has a considerable number of words which alternate 
between being univocalic molds and parasitics. These words, 
usually called FUNCTION WORDs in modern grammar, are generally 
univocalic prepositions, articles, auxiliary verbs, pronouns, and 
certain connectives. In some cases, the so-called ‘‘weak form” 
even loses its vowel, and enters into a ‘‘contraction’’. 

The contractions of English are much better known than other 
weak forms, because contracted forms are often given orthographic 
recognition, e.g. J have is often written as I’ve, they will as they'll, 
and Jack is (or has) gone as Jack’s gone. 

But in the same style of connected discourse where the contrac- 
ted forms occur, there also takes place the frequent subordination 


°? These phrases should be read fluently without any pause between the separate 
.elements. ‘The phonetic value of the word a and ’er (representing her) is schwa in all 
connected discourse . See discussion of ‘‘weak forms” beginning above. 

38 Kita Keit, Dinah Mite and Aunt Tenna are comic strip or comic feature characters. 

8° Chip ’n Dale are a pair of chipmunk characters in Walt Disney’s books 
children. 

4° The K-9 Corps trained dogs for war duties during War II. 


for 
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of can, lo, of, from, a, the, than, and, him, her (and many others) 
to the surrounding words in the phrase or sentence.*! 

The behavior of these words was recognized long ago by Bloom- 
field as constituting alternation between absolute forms and 
sandhi-forms. He further concluded that ‘...a word in absolute 
form has one high stress; hence we may say that in a sandhi- 
form without high stress A WORD IS SPOKEN AS IF IT WERE PART 
OF ANOTHER WORD’”’ (emphasis supplied).*? 

Thus, the sequence knife and fork, if spoken as three univocalic 
molds, rhymes with wife canned pork ; if spoken normally without 
pause, it rhymes with syphon cork, i.e. and is spoken exactly 
as if it were attached to knife. 

Certain English prefixes and function words have similar 
parasitic forms tho their ‘‘strong’’ forms differ. For example, 
we have con- and can which are both [ken] in the punny slogan 
used in the New York water shortage of several years: ‘‘Conserve 
water, so water can serve you!”’ 

Most English plurivocalic puns, except those which are ortho- 
graphic or visual, are constructed along similar lines. Consider, 
for instance, the punny sentence: ““Did gramma phone? [ don’t 
know, but you can always tell a phone by its ring.’’** 

Another example is the pun which goes: ‘I once knew a Swedish 
lumberjack who usually took his things along with him whenever 
he went to a new job, but he always has his aze sent’ (ac-cent). 

Most puns are, to be sure, of the identity or near-identity type, 
but in a good many cases only partial similarity of sequences 
is necessary.*4 Such a ‘‘distortion’’ pun is illustrated by the 
following: 


*1 Extended discussions of these alternations are found in all standard works on 
English phonetics. See also Hultzén, The Pronunciation of Monosyllabic Form- 
Words in American English, Studies in Speech and Drama in honor of Alexander 
M. Drummond, pp. 254-284. 

*2 Language, pp. 186-7. 

*® The sequences gramma phone (gramma variant form of grandma) and fell a phone 
are identical in structure with gramophone and telephone. 

For still another pun on delephone, | am greatly indebted to Professor Judah A. 
Joffe : “The three best forms of communication are telephone, telegraph and tell a 
woman.” 


“4Cf. A. A. Hill’s incisive remark, Language 29.559 (1953), review of Kékeritz’s 
Shakespearean Pronuncialion: ‘‘...word plays apparently demand a like syllabic 
structure, independently of the number of like phonemes. » 
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“Knock, knock!’’*® 

‘“Who’s there?” 

Alfred.” 

“Alfred who ? » 

Alfred the needle if you sew the button!” (I'll thread) 


When plurivocalic words are ‘‘clipped’’ to univocalic molds, 
we have the familiar phenomenon of the ‘‘stump-word.’’4® Well- 
known examples are: doc (doctor), chimp (chimpanzee), specs 
spectacles), psych (psychology), sub (submarine, substitute), 
lech (technical, technology), Strad (Stradivarius violin), and pram 
perambulator). 

Not infrequently in newspaper, advertising, and commercial 
coinages, the buffer schwa is treated as a boundary between word 
elements, and the univocalic mold plus parasitics coming usually 
at the end of a word is ‘‘morphemicized’’; that is to say, a meaning 
is ascribed to it, it is detached from the original word, and then 
attached to other molds to form new compounds. Thus: 


pano-rama gives rise to Cine-rama*? 
cafe-leria - — gasa-leria 
mara-thon —  lalka-thon 


But the buffer schwa need not be present—two adjacent univo- 
calic molds (and thus two full vowels)—provide sufficient justifi- 
cation for ‘“morphemicization”’: 


am-phibious gives rise to lri-phibious*® 
ham-burger — —  chesee-burger 


In all of these cases, the central formative elements are univo- 
calic molds: sin, pan, ram; gas, caff, leer ; talk, mara (a two-vowel 
sequence) or mare, thon; tri, am, fib; and cheese, ham, burg. 


*® Knock-knock is a punning game played by two persons. 

46 A term coined by Otto Jespersen, Language, pp. 169-171. 

‘7 -rama has the meaning of ‘‘wide, all-encompassing view’; Cine-rama is a type 
of wide curved screen motion picture technique ; -ieria means “‘self-service’’; a gasa- 
ieria is a place where you fill your car with gasoline yourself. -ihon means ‘“‘endurance 
contest’’; a talka-thon usually refers to a filibuster in the U. S. Senate. 

4% -phibious has been given the meaning that -bious (from Greek bios—life’ would 
have if the coinage were a scientific, instead of a popular, one. Tri-phibious was 
a designation given during the last war to those specially trained combat men who 
could, fight on the land, on the sea, and in the air. -burger has the connotation of 
“something in a bun’’; a cheeseburger is made by placing a slice of American cheese on 
a hamburger pattie and then grilling them together in a bun. 
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With this kind of information in hand, it is thus always possible 
to pick out the ‘“‘words within words” of any utterance, long or 
short. *® 


VI 


We started the present paper by noting the fact that the terms 
STRESS, ACCENT, PROMINENCE, INTENSITY, LOUDNESS and AMPLI- 
TUDE are either undefined or loosely defined by most linguistic 
investigators of English phonology. 

Among the writers on English phonetics, only Daniel Jones 
and, to a lesser degree, John Kenyon have formulated closely 
reasoned views on the subject.°° Tho their terminology is some- 
what at variance, their conclusions are nevertheless substantially 
the same. 

The other prominent writers, especially Bloch-Trager, Trager- 
Smith, and Bloomfield, make certain assumptions and arrive at 
very general definitions, but can hardly to be said to have devel- 
oped wholly satisfactory systems of analysis.*! 

Among the general linguists, André Martinet seems to us to 
have formulated the most appropriate statement of the nature 


of AccENT and its role in speech: “‘Accent... can be defined as 
prominence given to one syllable in the word, OR WHATEVER 
MEANINGFUL UNIT HAS  PROSODIC RELEVANCE...”’ (emphasis 


supplied).°? In English the ‘meaningful’ unit referred to is 
the UNIVOCALIC MOLD. 

Furthermore, in the words of Martinet, since the BASIC FUNC- 
TION of accent is “‘...to characterize and localize the word (or a 
certain type of morpheme or phrase) in the spoken context,” ** 
we may say that English accent serves to mark off these univocalic 


*° Incidentally, the author declines any responsibility for the entertainment value 
of any of the puns or punning coinages cited in this paper. 

5° Most important works of all are Jones’ The Phoneme, pp. 134-152 and Kenyon’s 
remarks in Webster’s Guide lo Pronunciation, pp. Xxxiv-xxxvii. See also the appro- 
priate sections in Jones’ Outline of English Phonetics and Kenyon’s American Pronun- 
ciation. 

51 See Twaddell, Stetson’s Model and the Supra-segmental Phonemes, Language 
29.425 (1953). Twaddell raises important questions about the failure of Bloch- 
Trager and Trager-Smith to integrate the various acoustic properties into a unified 
structural pattern : terms like SONORITY, AUDIBILITY, SYLLABICITY tend to be left 
hanging in mid-air. 

52 Function, Structure, and Sound Change, Word 8.28 (1952). 

5° Ibid., p. 29. 
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molds, which may or may not be morphemes in the usual sense. 

The most obvious morphemic demarcation is found in English 
compounds, where the radicals usually retain the full vowels of 
their separate existences: door-knob, lie-up, everywhere, uphold.*4 

To hark back to our contrast language—Russian—it, too, has 
compounds, but with only one central/full vowel, that of the 
second radical in the case of nouns. For example, nosorog 
‘rhinoceros’, formed from nos ‘nose’ and rog ‘horn’ with an ortho- 
graphic o as combining vowel, is pronounced [nasarok). The 
central vowel is, of course, [0]. 

Words like kalalog and mikroskop, i.e. words of the inter- 
national variety, are treated in exactly the same way: |ketalok|, 
and {m’‘tkraskop]|. 

The English equivalents of these latter words have two full 
vowels: cal a log, mike ra scope. If accent is prominence, then 
assuredly a full vowel appearing in a “‘localized’’ univocalic mold 
is accented, while a ‘“‘parasitic’’ syllable is least prominent and 
least accented or UNaccented in oppositional terms. 

Thus Kenyon is certainly right in feeling that there are diffe- 
rences of accent between hice’p and hiccup, v’calion and va-cation, 
‘bey and o-bey.®> As he puts it, “If... accent be regarded as 
prominence, it will be seen that these subordinate syllables are 
more prominent than many unaccented syllables, and though 
not marked as accented, really have some accent—sufficient 
prominence to preserve the full vowel.’’5® 

This statement is quoted approvingly, except that as one 
conclusion of this paper, the wording of the final sentence should 
be reversed to read ‘‘...sufficient full vocalism to preserve promi- 
nence.”’ 

In phonemic terms, it also seems clear that a full range of 
vowel oppositions can occur in “prominent” syllables, whereas 
in ‘‘parasitic’’ syllables, only a limited number of oppositions 
may occur. The latter number varies somewhat from phonic 
dialect to phonic dialect.*? 


54 There are of course, a number of cases where one radical loses its full vowel: 
chairm’n, mainl’nd. Other cases vacillate regionally : cran-berry (Amer.) vs. cranb’ry 
Brit.); milk-man (Amer.) vs. milkm’n (Brit.); no-body vs. nob’dy (‘vacillation both in 
Britain and U. S. A.). The apostrophe is used here as an orthographic device 
indicating either a schwa or complete elision of the original vowel. 

> Guide to Pronunciation, p. Xxxvii, and American Pronunciation, p. 91. 

56 Guide, p. XXXvii. 

5? See ftn. 23 for references to A. F. Hubbell’s works. 
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As far the PHONEMIC SYLLABLE is concerned, this can be defined 
according to vowel timbre and consonant behavior as ‘‘...a minimal 
pattern of phoneme combination with a vowel unit as nucleus, 
preceded and followed by a consonant unit or permitted consonant 
combination.’ 58 


Vil 


The present paper has been limited to a discussion of vowel 
distribution and its contribution to accentual prominence in 
English speech. 

In all of the words and utterances cited here, this prominence 
has been considered equivalent in functional result to LOUDNEss, 
INTENSITY, and AMPLITUDE as used by the scholars mentioned 
earlier. These latter terms, however, will not be satisfactory 
for general use in linguistic analysis until they have been care- 
fully re-defined in the light of the data set down here. The use 
of physical terms as if they were synonymous with working lin- 
guistic terms is an especially reprehensible practice, considering 
the universally accepted premise of linguistic theory that the dis- 
tinctive units of speech “...are not sounds, but merely features 
of sound which the speakers have been trained to produce and 
recognize in the current of actual speech-sound...’’>® 

In functional linguistic terms, then, a sound may be more 
prominent than another by timbre (or tamber), length, or artic- 
ulatory energy without being louder in a_ physical sense (i.e. 
with a sound wave of greater amplitude or of greater intensity). 

Finally, the author puts forth the tentative suggestion that 
the term sTREss be reserved for force of utterance and that promi- 
nences of all kinds including stress be subsumed under the heading 
of ACCENT. ® 


55> O’Connor and Trim, op. cil., p. 122. To be sure, syllable boundaries are not 
always easy to draw, but this is more of a consonantal problem than a vocalic one. 
A better term than PHONEMIC SYLLABLE might be FUNCTIONAL SYLLABLE. Such 
are the univocalic molds and parasitic sequences, which can usually be isolated from 
larger utterances, even before any kind of FORMAL phonemic analysis. 

5® Bloomfield, p. 80. 

*° We are still faced with the problem of expressing these concepts in other 
languages. For the time being, at least, we had best restrict our terminological 


deliberations to the English field. 














IMMEDIATE CONSTITUENTS AND EXPANSION ANALYSIS! 


SEYMOUR CHATMAN 


Probably the most tantalizing remark in modern linguistic his- 
tory occurs on page 161 of Leonard Bloomfield’s Language: ‘**Any 
English-speaking person who concerns himself with this matter, 
is sure to tell us that the IMMEDIATE CONSTITUENTS of Poor John 
ran away are the two forms poor John and ran away...’ This 
means that in analyzing the four-word sentence, the most imme- 
diate cut suggests itself between poor John and ran away. Only 
a second series of cuts yields the segments poor and John, ran 
and away, and not until a third cutting (a-way) will we have 
decomposed the sentence into its ultimate constituents—the 
morphemes. 

Bloomfield’s statement is true in the same sense that any 
English-speaking person would be sure to tell us that p 
and ? are ‘‘different’’ sounds while aspirated p and unaspirated 
p are the ‘‘same.’’ The trouble is, of course, that informant 
identification and the development of rigorous systems of analysis 
based on -emic, or significant, criteria are two separate things, 
even though, as Pike has suggested, constant cross-reference may 
be necessary. And although Bloomfield expounded phonemic 
theory at length, he said very little more about a scientific basis 
for immediate constituent (IC) analysis. 

The earliest article to deal with IC analysis was Kenneth Pike, 
“Taxemes and Immediate Constituents’, Language XIX (1943), 
pp. 65-82, which collects Bloomfield’s statements and applies them 
to a given utterance, in addition to raising questions concerning 
problems in such analytical procedures. The article is more an 
inquiry than a final comprehensive statement of fact and policy. 
Pike suggests: ‘‘The factor of judgment in view of the total situation 
must...be reckoned with. Investigators might differ on some 


+ Originally read before the Michigan Linguistic Society’s spring, 1955, meeting 
at East Lansing, Mich. 
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of these decisions.” In general, he says, we should accept the 
contiguous over the non-contiguous cut, since the analogies with 
normal actor-action order are more numerous and important 
than other analogies. What I take to be the chief procedural 
suggestion is that divisions should be based on ‘‘positional struc- 
tural weakness.’’ One feels, however, that this is somewhat 
circular, since we should be attempting to use IC analysis for the 
very purpose of determining where such structural weaknesses 
occur and what their hierarchy is. If IC analysis has any value 
at. all, it is to show what the hierarchies or ranks of order are 
in utterances where the form classes and function classes of mor- 
phemes have already been determined. 

Rulon Wells, in a long article entitled ‘‘Immediate Consti- 
tuents’’, Language XXIII (1947), pp. 81-117, has attempted to 
work out a rigorous theory of immediate constituents. His 
veneral procedure, if I understand him, is to inspect all possible 
cuts between morphemes and to make decisions at various levels 
as to which cut is best, i.e., most informative and suggestive of 
further analysis. He uses three possible criteria in deciding 
which of two cuts is better: the first is an application of Harris’ 
expansions. The general goal is to ‘‘analyze each sequence... 
into parts which are expansions of something.’ In this way, 
| suppose, he hopes to guarantee the maintenance of a high struc- 
tural level in initial divisions. Thus, in the utterance The King 
of England opened Parliament, we cut first after England, rather 
than after king, because The king of England is an expansion of 
king and opened Parliameni is an expansion of open. If we cut 
elsewhere, e.g. after king, we get of England opened Parliament 
which is an expansion of nothing. The second principle states 
that IC’s should be chosen to be ‘‘as independent of each other in 
their distributions as possible.’””’ He means by this that ‘right 
analyses turn out to relegate more sequences to larger focus classes 
(i.e. substitution classes)—larger in the sense of diversity of 
membership and in the number of characterizing environments.” 
The goal is to find ‘‘maximally independent sequences”’ fitting 
in the greatest number of environments and belonging to the most 
varied focus classes. Thus we choose the|king of England rather 
than the kingjof England because king of England is almost absolu- 
tely equivalent to king, while the king is differentiated from John 
in the environment poor (_ )—and so, we say that king of England 
belongs in a much larger focus or substitution class than either 
the king or of England, and the IC which would represent this 
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would be more acceptable than any other. A third principle, 
Wells suggests, is very important, and it aligns him with the Bloom- 
field-Pike approach over the Harris approach. Wells states 
unequivocally that ‘‘the principle of word divisions should be 
respected.” He disagrees with Harris that the word is a useless 
concept in linguistic analysis. He defends the separation of 
syntax and morphology: ‘‘Whether or not two orders of the same 
words have different meanings they serve to emphasize words 
as shiftable units; whereas order within the words... is meaning- 
less precisely because it is automatic” (p. 99). That is to say, 
syntactic order has a higher rank than morphologic order because 
it is not automatically determined. Thus opened| Parliament 
rather than open Parliament + -ed. 

Harris’ position is expounded in “From Morpheme to Utte- 
rance,” Language XXII (1946), pp. 161-173, and Chapter 16 of 
Methods In Structural Linguistics (University of Chicago Press, 
1951). He proposes that sequences of morphemes be treated in 
precisely the way individual morphemes have been treated—that 
is, we determine the structure of whole utterances in terms of 
substitutability within expanded form classes. To do this, he 
sets up equivalence classes for potential expansions, rather than 
making cuts in an already complete utterance. He suggests 
that, except for the direction (‘‘up”’ instead of ‘‘down’’) this method 
is precisely parallel to ordinary IC analysis: 

« The procedure outlined here could be paralleled by a series of 
substitutions beginning with the whole utterance and working 
down instead of beginning with single morphemes and working 
up. In that case we would have to find formal criteria for breaking 
the utterance down at successive stages. This is essentially the 
difficult problem of determining the immediate constituents of 
an utterance. It is not clear that there exists any general method 
for successively determining immediate constituents, when we 
begin with the whole utterance and work down. In any case, 
it would appear that the formation of substitution classes presents 
fewer theoretical difficulties if we begin with morphemes and 
work up. »? 

It seems to me that such expansion analysis may indeed present 
fewer theoretical difficulties, but are the results it obtains at all 
equivalent to the results obtained from immediate constituent 


* Methods in Structural Linguistics, pp. 178-9. 
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analysis (even without formal criteria)? Do they give an adequate 
picture of the rank order of constructions in an utterance? 
Harris takes as his given the identification of morphemes and 
the establishment of morpheme classes, of which he finds thirty 
in English. These range from N (nouns) to Nn (noun-making 
suffixes) to -s (plural markers) to V (verbs), Vv (verbal suffixes 
like -ed, -s), etc. (All of these classes, of course, have already 
been determined by privilege of occurrence before and after other 
morphemes, rather than in terms of meaning.) The second step 
is simply to find what sequences of morphemes can be substituted 
for single morphemes, as for instance A (adjective) plus An (noun- 
making adjectival suffix) = N (noun): dark plus -ness = darkness, 
which is a noun because it is substitutable for smell in the environ- 
ment ‘I don’t like the—here.’”’ The analysis is complicated 
by the fact that morphemes and morpheme-sequences have 
different ranks of closure; for instance, you can add -Nn (hood) 
to N (boy) but not to N-s, i.e., you can say boyhood but not * boys- 
hood. To indicate the priority of closure of -hood to -s, Harris 
uses raised numbers. Thus, king equals N!; kingdom (or king- 
ship) N!+-Nn = N®; kingdoms N?+-s = N§8; the kingdoms N* +T 
(article class)= N*. Harris’ conclusion, after setting up a long 
set of equivalences of this kind, is that ‘tthe great majority of 
English utterances are a succession of the following forms: N*V4 
with various intonations, and some other minor sentence types.” 
There is no question in my mind that Harris has accomplished 
what he set out to do: to establish classes of substitutability for 
sequences of morphemes that would make it possible to handle 
them as easily as individual morphemes. There is further no 
doubt that this is a remarkably valuable analytical tool. What 
is to be questioned is whether the resultant formulations for 
given utterances in any way correspond to the results of IC analysis, 
as he implies they do. ‘‘The reverse of this procedure, when we 
take a given utterance in order to equate its successive included 
sequences to various resultants of Chapter 16, is called the deter- 
mination, in successive stages, of the immediate constituents 
of the utterance. The operation is generally similar to that 
employed above.’’ I would suggest that the reverse of this proce- 
dure is simply the reverse of this procedure and is not equivalent 
to IC analysis simply because it has nothing to do with the hierar- 
chy of occurrence of morphemes and morpheme-sequences, but 
only with their rank of closure. Harris’ example is My most recent 
plays closed down. His analysis of the constituents is as follows: 
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at the first stage: N* My most recent plays 
V4 closed down 

at the second stage: T and N* My | most recent plays 
V2 and Vv close down-+-ed 

at the third stage: N? and -s most recent play + -s 
Viand D _— close | down 

at the fourth stage: DA and N- most recent | play 

at the fifth stage: D and A most | recent 

(2 (5) (4) (3 (1) (3) (2) 
Hence: My || most}||||| recent |||| play ||| -s | close ||| down || +ed 





Even a superficial glance at this formulation will show a sharp 
contrast with the IC analysis as suggested by Bloomfield and all 
other students: 

F 


(2 ( (3) 5) (1) (3) (2 
My || most |||| recent ||| play 


(: (3) ) 
\\||s | clos|\jed || down. 
That is to say, Harris, pursuing the idea of the unity of syntactic 
and morphologic processes, has suggested, e.g., in the analysis of 
closed down as close down + -ed rather than closed|down, that mor- 
phemic splits of necessity have a higher priority in IC analysis 
than syntactic ones, simply because they may have a higher closure 
priority. By implication he disagrees with Pike, Wells and others 
that one must preserve word integrity as long as possible. Indeed, 
he implies that a book like The Structure of English by Fries, which 
attempts to deal with English syntax alone, is not possible. In- 
deed, one feels when reading Harris that there is no syntax per se. 
| suggest that sheer expansion is not sufficient to give us the 
structure of an utterance, because it is purely quantitative—even 
additive--and structure involves quality or hierarchy as well. 
If “grammatical ‘order’ ”’ means anything more than mere sequence 
as I believe it does (otherwise why immediate constituents at 
all?)—-we certainly must prefer the analysis walked|lo the door 
over walk lo the door + -ed. This is vital because the rank order 
not merely lineal order) of construction is the method by which 
attributes or modifiers are signaled in English. Most analysts 
would surely say that the phrase ‘‘to the door’’ is attributable to 
the entire word ‘‘walked”’ and not merely the morpheme ‘‘walk’’. 
Any other analysis would obscure the attribute-head relationship. 








The problem then is simply this: given an utterance in which 
all the ultimate constituents are known—that is to say, the mor- 
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phemes have been relegated to form and function classes how 
can one distinguish the rank or hierarchy of constructions to be 
indicated and consequently the relative priority of cuts to be made? 
How are the major breaks to be distinguished from the minor? 

A very interesting suggestion has been made by Hockett in a 
review of Shannon and Weaver’s Mathematical Theory of Commu- 
nication in Language, XX1LX (1953), pp. 69-92, a suggestion which 
is only hinted at, and which I have attempted to work out.* 
Hockett’s idea is simply that engineers have shown us that in 
any string “the degree of indeterminacy as to what may come 
next can in theory be computed.”’ He suggests that this concept 
might be useful in IC analysis, since, in an utterance, the point 
at which indeterminacy is greatest by definition involves the most 
major structural break. In IC analysis then, couldn’t we simply 
state that the greater the potential variety of following environ- 
ment (that is, the greater the number of possible morpheme substi- 
tution classes which can immediately follow a morpheme), the 
greater the magnitude of the structural break which separates 
the morpheme from what follows? As an example, red] hat}! s. 
Notice that Harris would have red || hat | s.) If we ask ourselves 
what are the potentialities for occurrence after red we realize that 
we have at least an entire form class of possible morphemes: 
shoes, herring, flag, aggression, etc. On the other hand, the 
potentialities of substitution after red hal are limited to -s or -ed 
red hats or red-hatled), that is, where red hats is given as the entire 
utterance. 

The following is an attempt to apply the procedure at the 
syntactic level with the longer utterance: The boy played near 
the house. We first assume that the utterance is complete, and 
that the ultimate constituents have been identified and assigned 
to morpheme classes. Thus: 


®’ This paper was prepered for publication before I, had an opportunity to read 
Zellig Harris’ ‘““From Phoneme to Morpheme” in Language (April, 1955). His proce- 
dure in determining morpheme boundaries is gratifyingly analogous to mine in the 
use it makes of the “indeterminacy in a string” principle. His term ‘‘successor 
variety” is probably superior to my ‘“‘potential following environment.’ The most 
important principle for both analyses is stated as fn. 4 (p. 192): ‘‘We are asking 
not the frequency of the various phonemes [substitute structure or form-class for 
the present discussion], but only which ones EveR occur in that position.” Harris’ 
subsidiary procedures -—- (n—2) and predecessor counts--would probably not work 
as well with immediate constituents. 
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The | boy |play | ed | near | the | house.‘ 
A I II BM. F A I 


Then we proceed to add lines to lesser structural breaks on the 
basis of the potentialities of immediately succeeding morpheme 
occurrence. First we list each morpheme (and everything preceding 
it) and ask kow many different kinds of morphemes can follow: 


Cut: Can occur before: Example: Limitations: 
The... Class I The boy 
II (see Cl. Ill 
III (This includes The big boy Only if fol- 
Cl. IL words The playing boy lowed by a 
which are Class I. 
participles’ 
Group D The very big boy Only if _ foll- 


owed by I, III 


The boy... (boy has been identified as Class I by prior techniques 
Class | The boy scout... 
Il The boy played 
[1] The boy, pleased with 
IV The boy quickly played... 
Group A The boy, the darling of... 
B The boy has played 
( The boy, not discouraged 
D The boy, very happy that... 
E The boy and girl 
F The boy near the house 
G. The boy does not work 
J The boy, when his father came 
KX The boy, well, he... 
L The boy, yes. 
N_ The boy, please. 
Bound morpheme class -s_ The boy 


Sp 


The boy play-... Bd. Morph. class -s The boy plays 
-ed The boy played 
Class III -ing) The boy, playing 


‘The description of English structure used is that of C. C. Fries, The Siructum 
English (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1951), to which the reader is referred for an 
explanation of form class and function word symbols. B. M. = bound morpheme 
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The boy played... Class I The boy played ball 
II The boy played, won and left 
The boy played to win 
III The boy played good baseball 
The boy played, running hard 
IV The boy played well 
Group A The boy played the game 
D The boy played very good baseball 
E_ The boy played and ran 
F The boy played near the house 
J The boy played when I came 
K The boy played, well, not so well 


The boy played near... (near has been identified as a Group F word 
by prior procedures, thus the boy played near 
perfect baseball is not possible.) 

Class I The boy played near home (The fact 
that The boy played near house 
is not possible is irrelevant, because 
at least some Cl. I words occur. 

Class IIL The boy played near new houses 

The boy played near darkening woods 
[V The boy played near quickly darkening 
woods 

Group A The boy played near the house 

D_ The boy played near very dark houses 
E The boy played near but outside the 
house 

< The boy played near, well, not so near 

the house 


The boy played near the... (Same restrictions as for the above. 


Secondly we count the number of potential following word 
classes after each termination to determine which morpheme has 
the environment of greatest magnitude following it. We find 


’ Herbert Rubenstein has raised the question of whether the following environment 
ought not to be weighted. For example, should not form classes be considered more 
weighty than function word classes simply because they contain a larger membership? 
| think not, since the importance of a class is not to be determined by the number 
of discrete items which can fill the slot it represents, but rather by the relative position 
of the slot itself. The fact that group C has only one member, noi, does not mean, 


structurally, that it is any less important than the class which contains a member 
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that it is boy. Hence our first cut is The boy | played, near the 
house. In our two resultant fragments (or constitutes, as Wells 
calls them) the left hand side is simple and permits of only one 
cut, namely: 

the || boy 


On the right-hand side, a count indicates that the cut between 
played and near has greater magnitude than between near and lhe, 
or play and -ed. Hence: 


played || near the house 


Not play near the house +--ed as Harris would have it.) In 
the constitute played, we would have play ||| ed and in near the 
house the cut near ||| the house is preferable because near has a 
greater potential following environment than lhe. 

| think this methodology is both simple and scientifically demon- 
strable in signaling both the quantitative and hierarchic dimen- 
sions of an utterance. Its virtue is its simplicity: it depends 
solely on the assumption that the purpose of IC analysis is to 
represent, on a binary basis, the size of structural breaks at given 
points in an utterance. It suggests that this “‘size’’ is measurable 
by using an indeterminacy scale in terms of potentials of following 
environment. 


Wayne University 


like boy. That is, for all its vast membership, Class I cannot ever occur in the position 
of not in an utterance like : “‘He’s not very clever.” Indeed, I think that any attempt 
to qualitatively weigh? an environment would inevitably result in an impressionistic 
procedure. How could one go about weighting a form class in opposition to a function 
word? 

On the other hand, it is, of course, possible to object to Fries’ view of the relevant 
class divisions within English. I would suggest that this objection is immaterial in 
the long run, since the procedure used here could be utilized with any description of 
English based on the class principle, and the differences between the resultant IC 
analyses would differ precisly to the same extent as the two descriptions differed 
between themselves. 





INTONATIONAL PATTERNS OF ENGLISH AND JAPANESE 


Isamu ABE 


In the domain of pitch phenomena, Japanese has tone and 
intonation.’ On the lexical level tone distinguishes the meaning 
of one word from that of an otherwise homophonous word. 
Intonation, on the other hand, is a phonetic manifestation (pitch 
being its instrument) of the attitude the speaker assumes toward 
the things spoken about or toward the auditor. It follows, 
therefore, that tone and intonation are functionally different 
from each other, in spite of the fact that they are characterized 
by the ebb and flow of pitch. 

The analysis of TONE in Japanese has a considerable history. 
There appear to be two kinds of approach—(1) static (or positional) 
analysis and (2) kinetic (or motional) analysis. Phoneticians 
favoring the first method posit a certain number of syllabic pitch 
levels and assign one of them to each of the component syllables 
of a word. The number of pitch levels is variously assigned— 
some prefer 3, some 2, some 4, and the question as to how many 
pitch levels are most suitable is still going on. However, there 


‘Japanese phoneticians usually refer to word tone as “aecent.’’ Throughout 
this paper, the term “‘tone”’ will be employed in compliance with the customary Euro 
pean terminology, and to distinguish it from “intonation”. Exhaustive research 
into Japanese intonation do not seem to have been conducted as yet. Some of 
the recent works include (Japanese titles given in translation): H. Kindaichi: 
Melody of Language, Japanese Philology, 1951; Yoichi Fujiwara: A Study of Regional 
“Sentence Accent”, -1 Collection of Papers on Japanese Accent, 1951; Tamako Miyauchi: 
Pitch Accent in Japanese and English, Sludy of Sounds (No. 7), 1951; Masao Oonishi: 
Educational Phonetics, 1948. This last, to my knowledge, gives the most compre- 
hensive account of Japanese intonation which has so far appeared in this country. 
In European languages we have, for example, Hide Shohara’s articles in Lingua. 
1:4, 3:1; E. R. Edwards: Etude phonétique de la langue japonaise, 1902; M. G. Mori: 
The Pronunciation of Japanese, 1929; Tsutomu Chiba: A Study of Accent, 1935. For 
some of the phonemic approaches to Japanese “accent” and intonation, see B. Bloch’s 
article in Language, 26:1, 1950; Samuel E. Martin: Morphophonemics of Standard 


Colloquial Japanese, Lang. Suppl., Lang. Diss. No. 47, 1952; Eleanor H. Jorden’s 
work on Japanese syntax in which she posits 5 pitch levels (awaiting publication). 
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is a tendency among some Japanese students of phonetics to 
favor two levels (high and low). Now, the advocates of the 
second view (i.e. kinetic analysis) maintain that intra- or inter- 
syllabic movement of pitch is more vital for linguistic analysis 
than the positional analysis just mentioned. As early as 1927, 
Kooichi Miyata remarked that it is sufficient for tonal analysis to 
discover where in a given word there occurs a signi cant change in 
pitch between one syllable and another—i.e. a fall. He regarded 
other pitch phenomena characterizing the word as of but 
minor consequence.” Quite recently Shin Kawakami questioned 
the value of the prevalent theory of level analysis. He states 
that ‘it is impossible to think that there is such a thing as the 
height of a syllable. The important thing is to consider that 
there is only the height of a certain point of a syllable.”” He thus 
describes various aspects of intrasyllablic tonal shift in an accent 
phrase. It is interesting to note, in passing, that Miyata’s analysis 
foreshadows the current phonemic approach now being experi- 
mented with in Japan. Shiro Hattori, for example, applies 
the term ‘accent nucleus’ to a syllable (he uses the term ‘mora’) 
which is or may be accompanied by another mora lower in pitch. 
E.g. in Karakasa, the second ka is high, and sa is low. so this 
ka constitutes the accent nucleus. He states, in effect, that one 
should consider the following two points to know the distinctive 
features of the accentual patterns of Japanese words: (1) Is there 
an accent nucleus? and (2) If it is present, on what mora will it 
be found?* 

These views have been quoted in order to show the general 
character of Japanese word tone. But the main concern of the 
present paper is intonation. 

Intonation is very different from tone as we have just described 
it. Intonation may be said to have an ‘emotive’’ function. 
[ts purpose is to supply a delicate shade of meaning to the utterance 
upon which it is superimposed. It belongs to the field of ‘‘expres- 
sion’’—being the reflection of the speaker’s feelings or attitudes. 

Tone and intonation often involve different aspects of pitch. 
Let us take up the word ame (rain). For comprehending the tonal 
structure of this word, all that is required is to notice that it 
has a perceptible fall in pitch between the element a and the 


* Kooichi Miyata: My View of Japanese Accent, Study of Sounds, Nos. 1, 2 & 3. 
* Shiro Hattori: Japanese Accent from a Phonemic Point of View, Inquiries into 
the Japanese Language, No. 2, 1954. 
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element me. However, the absolute interval (i.e. musical range) 
oi the fall is immaterial for tonal composition. Tonal value is a 
“directional” value. And the so-called tonal pattern is an abstrac- 
tion from the actually collected facts of similar directional compo- 
sitions. On the other hand, the actual modifications of tonal 
range or the “key” of tone is intimately correlated with problems 
of intonation. For example, when we say that a widened pitch 
range is suggestive of the speaker’s heightened feelings—animation, 
anger, etc., or that a narrowed range expresses irony, indifference, 
etc., we are speaking of intonation. All this has no direct relation 
whatsoever to the composition of tone. 

Japanese tone and intonation, both being pitch phenomena, 
overlap or clash in some instances. Nevertheless, it may safely 
be said that each has its own ground to maintain, as a general 
rule. Observe, for example, Kaku Jimbo’s remark that *‘sentence- 
intonation can never cause an inherent high-pitch to become 
lower than a neighboring lower pitch, or vice versa.’’* Superim- 
posed upon the word ame (rain), for example, a rising intonation 
merely adds a rising tail to the final syllable of the word. Superim- 
posed upon the word ame (candy) (slightly rising tone), a rising 
intonation follows and elongates the direction of the word tone, 
bringing the last syllable yet higher. In any case, the intonational 
addition in no wise affects the basic tonal structure of these words. 
In a certain Chinese dialect, similar phenomena appear to occur. 
Chao observes that in the sentence Zhege xao! (It is decidedly 
good!) a falling intonation is not added simultaneously to the 
last syllable, but is joined on successively, after the word-tone 
is completed—thus xao! (Y}).° (Be it noted that Japanese is not, 
strictly speaking, a tone language like Chinese, but similarities 
of this kind are still there.) 

It has been hypothetically stated that intonation is emotional 
in origin—as it apparently is even now. Some phonologists are 
not inclined to treat intonation as an arbitrary system of signs. 
The late Arisaka, for example, maintains that there exist quite 
natural relationships between tunes and feelings. According to 
him, intonation is purely physiological: and for this reason, even 
if it has a number of qualities in common exhibited by its users, 


‘Kaku Jimbo: The Word-tone of the Standard Japanese Language, Bull. of the 
School of Oriental Studies, 3: 4, 1925. 

5Y. R. Chao: Tone and Intonation in Chinese, Bull. of the National Research 
Institute of History and Philology, 1933. 
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it is not a social system—and therefore, it is not a phonological 
system which is part of this social system.* Bally, on the other 
hand, asserts that ‘‘on sait que, d’une maniére générale, les into- 
nations engendrées par l’émotion ne restent pas l’apanage du 
langage instinctif: elles pénétrent, sous une forme schématisée, 
dans la langue méme; tous les idiomes possédent une jeu varié 
de mélodies, fixées par lusage et exprimant des sentiments déter- 
minés.”’? There are some Japanese phonologists who, dissatisfied 
with the usual dichotomous classification (tone and intonation), 
claim that there should be recognized (1) tone (word accent), 
2) intonation (natural and spontaneous speech melody), and (3) 
speech tune (conventionalized or idiomatic speech melody inherent 
in a given community).® Bolinger holds that intonation contains 
a few arbitrary uses, but they are embedded in a matrix of instine- 
tive reactions; even the arbitrary uses may generally be assigned 
values consistent with the nervous interpretation (for instance, 
sentence fall occurs when the issue is settled, i.e. tension relaxes). 
Elsewhere, he claims that while much of our intonation is a cultural 
heritage and so ‘‘learned”’ rather than ‘“‘natural,’”’ the correspon- 
dence of its meaning with nervous tension is too close to allow 
us to deny all physiological determination.® Perhaps this is a 
good way to look at intonation at this stage of analysis. 

Bolinger finds ‘inhibition’ (a typical trait of British culture) 
mirrored in some of the intonational patterns of British English. 
He observes that the difference in the degree of inhibition is what 
most distinguishes British from American English.!° ‘Psycho- 
logy’’ seems to be quite a dependable source of intonational diffe- 
rentiation here. On the other hand, Mrs. H. J. Uldall remarks 
(in a personal communication to the present writer) that ‘‘a very 
characteristic tune in and about Edinburgh is one which sounds 
distinctly plaintive to me, as it ends on a level mid pitch, but I am 
assured that it is not in the least plaintive as used here!’’ One 
of the examples she lists is: Come and gel your lea, where come 
starts on a mid pitch, gel is low, your is high, and lea ends on a level 


®Hideyo Arisaka: The Theory of Phonology, 1940, pp. 128-31. 

7 Charles Bally : Le Language et la vie, 1935, pp. 126-7. 

SE. g. Kishio Terakawa: A Study of East-Asiatic Japanese, 1945, pp. 305-7. 

*See D. L. Bolinger: Intonation and Analysis, Word, 5:3, 1949, and his Comments 
on Pike’s American English Intonation, Studies in Linguistics, 5:3, 1947. 

101), L. Bolinger: Inhibited and Uninhibited Stress, Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
31:2, 1945. 
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mid pitch.1!_ This appears to be an instance of a very similar 
melodic pattern eliciting somewhat different reactions from the 
inhabitants of different speech communities. Again, of his 
falling-rising Nuclear Tune, Wiktor Jassem has this to say: “In 
meaning my High-Falling Rising NT pretty well coincides with 
Pike’s 1-4-3 contour, but formally, they would be different.!2 
This would seem to be an example of somewhat different 
melodic patterns (in British and American English) eliciting 
similar responses from the inhabitants of different speech commu- 
nities. 

Prior to attempting too sweeping a conclusion about the real 
status of intonation, we consider it imperative first to state actual 
facts about the way intonations work in various languages. <A 
comparison with each other of the results thus secured will provide 
us, we hope, with a somewhat more detailed and accurate picture 
of intonation as it is used in human speech. 

Used in conjunction with an utterance, intonation modifies in 
a delicate manner the ‘‘contents’’ (i.e. referential values) of that 
utterance or even supersede them. It is worth mentioning that 
of late intonation has been given more attention than ever before 
for the analysis of sentence types. It is to be noted that the 
aim of an utterance is not always attained by unilateral means. 
The genuine purport of language for communication is expressed 
by a combination of a specific choice of lexical items (words), 
their proper arrangement (syntax), and sound. As an agglu- 
tinative language, Japanese possesses a large number of what 
may be called enclitic elements (particles being the most typical 
of them)—and some of these elements make intelligible the gram- 
matical construction of an utterance, while others impart an 
emotional coloring to the expression. In fact, the latter are, 
in the minds of ordinary persons, a sort of ‘visible’ intonation. 
It may therefore be argued that, in some instances, the intonation 
would be allowed without much damage to meaning to play second 
fiddle so long as an adequate selection of words is made. Taguchi 
has observed that English contains varieties of spoken forms 
beyond mere words—and these are capable of expressing by 
vocal means diverse feelings like joy and anger. On the other 
hand, we have in Japanese such a vast field of emotional expression 


e 


11See her treatment of the “suspended” intonation in The Jntonation of American 


English, thesis, 1939, Chap. VI. 
12 Wiktor Jassem: Inionation of Conversational English, 1952, p. 79. 
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relying on ‘‘phonogramic’’ words that we could, if we so desired, 
dispense with other devices of expression and might still be quite 
able to meet our communicative purpose.'® In effect, he appears 
to assume that in English emotional expressions are frequently 
formulated by cumulative means, while in Japanese they are 
mostly formulated by linear devices. Motoki Tokieda_ states. 
in elfect, that “if we had not developed in this language various 
types of word forms to indicate sentence structures, we would 
have developed other means of doing so—e.g. intonation.’’!4 
He says we have a linear composition in Darekakitaka? (ka is 
a question particle, and we have a level low intonation at the 
end), but that we have a cumulative composition in Darekakila? 
a question here signaled by a rising intonation). There appears 
to be much to be said for these statements as far as actual practice 
goes. It is true that Japanese is shackled with varieties of emo- 
tional and connective elements, and that we actually make con- 
scious or unconscious use of them to suit specific needs. Unless 
actually pronounced, it would not be possible to determine, without 
a proper context to supplement its meaning. whether the expres- 
sion Darekakila is a question (‘Did somebody come?’) or a statement 
‘Somebody came’.). The addition of the particle ka usually 
turns this into a question, with its accompanying falling intonation. 
Compare this with Russian utterances containing the particle li. 
However, it is equally true that Darekakitaka could be pronounced 
with a rising intonation as a normal question of this type. So 
it may safely be assumed that intonation, if it is employed at all. 
has a value of its own as a psychological pitch curve. This seems 
to be especially true of the English language. For example. 
the utterance Js she happy? is an interrogative sentence, yet 
different intonations could be superimposed upon it independently 
of its grammatical construction. Hans Kurath distinguishes (1) 
syntactical intonation, which expresses the syntactical relation 
between phrases, and (2) emotional intonation, which expresses 
the feeling or attitude of the speaker toward the idea expressed 
or the person addressed.!® His statement that ‘‘as a rule emo- 
tional and syntactical intonation do not clash, but the emotional 
intonation may run counter to the normal syntactical intonation 
and reverse it’? appears to have some bearing on the question 


'* This quotation is from Shiro Kida, Linguistic Life, November 1952. 

‘*Motoki Tokieda: The Theory of Japanese Philology, 1950, p. 357. 

'® Hans Kurath: A Specimen of Ohio Speech, Curme Volume of Linguistic Studies, 
Baltimore, 1930. 
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now under consideration. Here we recall a remark of Gardiner’s 
that elocutional form (intonation) predominates over the locu- 
tional form (words) and that elocutional form provides the domi- 
nant clue to the special quality of a sentence.'® 

Now we shall list some of the intonational patterns—if patterns 
they are—of some of the typical Japanese expressions. We 
restrict the examples to comparatively short ones to simplify 
the description. Then we shall compare their intonational pat- 
terns with those of their equivalents—or we should rather say 
‘near’ equivalents—in English. Sumisusanwa senseedesu. ‘Mr. 
Smith is a teacher.’ / Tarooga kita. ‘Taroo came.’ / A to B too 
lasuto C ni narimasu. ‘A and B make C.’ / Moojiki haruni naru. 


‘Spring will come round soon.’ / Amari ookuwa_ arimasen. 
‘There is not much of it.’ In ordinary expressions like these 


(i.e. “colorless” statements made in a matter-of-fact way), the 
speaker usually finishes the utterance with a falling intonation. 
He simply has said what he has to say—no more, no less—and 
there naturally occurs a psychological pause sentence-finally, 
and physiologically there comes relaxation, too. Nor would any 
particular implication be imparted to the whole expression. 
This is exactly what characterizes similar expressions in English. 
(Try this intonation on the above translations.) The above 
examples would be given subtle emotional colorings by the addition 
of words (mostly particles), and this is what usually happens in 
animated conversation. 

If a rising or a raised pitch is employed in such instances, proba- 
bility is that the speaker is appealing (strongly) to the hearer or 
calling for the latter’s “participation” in or sympathy with his 
view or statement. Thus: A lo B too tasulto C ni narimasune 
would be a reassuring remark or even a half question if pronounced 
with a rising intonation. Similarly: Moojiki haruni naruyo. 

Again the rising intonation lacks that connotation of finality 
which is expressed by a fall in pitch. E.g. Tabun. ‘Probably.’ 
lie. ‘No.’. 

We are capable of expressing a variety of implications in English 
merely by having rising intonations superimposed: e.g. [’m_ nol 
‘doing ‘anything. (courteous refutation)/ “In a ‘way. (careful, 
deliberate statement) / These things somelimes ‘happen, you 
‘know. (reassuring statement) / You’re looking for the ‘money, | 
sup’ pose. (doubtful statement). 


*® A. H. Gardiner: The Theory of Speech and Language, 1932, p. 201 ff. 
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some of the above-mentioned examples may be changed to 
questions merely by the superimposition of a rising intonation. 
Tarocga kila? *Taroo came?’ / Moosugu haruni naru? ‘Spring 
will come round soon?’/ Tabun? ‘Did you say ‘“probably’’?’ 
It appears that the formation of ‘‘questions’’ by such means is 
often resorted to in various languages: e.g. Russian vy sludenl 
statement) and vy sludent? (question). I. C. Ward observes a 
similar phenomenon in the Yoruba language, too. Note that 
if the question is asked as a final alternative, one would not neces- 
sarily raise one’s voice: e.g. ‘Is it a banana?’ ‘No.’ ‘Is it a pear?’ 
‘No. Dewa ringo (deshoo)? (‘Then, it’s an apple, isn’t it?’) 

The question particle ka is often used for interrogation in general 
and special questions, either with a rising or a falling intonation, 
but sometimes with different implications. In informal speech 
this ha is frequently dispensed with. Edwards’ observation that 
interrogative sentences which do not contain interrogative words 
or kha are very rare is not true of the current usage. Compare 
the following examples: (‘I can’t tell a flatfish from a sole. Tell 


me...) Korega hirame desuka? (rise or sustained pitch) ‘Is this 
a flatfish?’ “Now I see the difference between a flatfish and a 
sole. So...’) Korega hirame desuka! (fall) ‘This is a flatfish, isn’t 


it?’ Bolinger states (in one of his informal letters to me) that 
the English pattern Js that ‘so? is an ordinary question similar to 
It ‘is?, while Is ‘that ‘so? would rarely be used for disagreement; if 
rather shows, almost invariably, astonishment but willingness 
to agree, as would You ‘don’l ‘say? under the same circumstances. 
The first example has a rise: the second falls; this happens to be 
one of the several key patterns he refers to. Notations are mine. ) 

With reference to ‘command-request’ expressions, similar 
phenomena appear to be observable in Japanese and English 
intonation. The falling intonation would range from a frank, 
informal request to even a brusque command; while the rising 
intonation would sound less informal, or would often afford a 
feeling of courteous request. However, too much ‘‘appealingness”’ 
on the part of the speaker would work the other way round. 
It would then become too importunate a request, and would in 
such an instance sound hardly cordial. Try this on Ohairinasai. 
‘Please come in.’ This may be pronounced with either a falling 
or a rising intonation.'? It would seem that a genuine command 


‘7 If the expression Ohairinasai is pronounced with a falling intonation, the ‘‘fall” 
following the “‘accented”’ element occurs between sa and i, and the final i carries the 
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that calls for immediate obedience is invariably pronounced with 
a falling intonation. (A bark would hardly be accompanied by 
an appeasing tone!) Compare Kaere (or Kaereyo) ‘Go back’ or 
Koi. ‘Come here’. (fall) with Kiolsukete okaeri. ‘(Lit.) Be 
careful and go back | May be said to a child on parting)’ (fall or, 
more often, rise). Similar usage appears to obtain in English 
expressions of this type. The present writer has elsewhere dealt 
in some detail with English patterns.!® To cite a few examples: 
Give me the ‘knife./ Think what you are ‘saying./ Don’t be so 
par‘tlicular. (fall)// ‘Please bring me the ‘walter, Tom./ Do sit ‘down. 
Don’t trouble to ‘answer it./ Don’t ‘worry. (rise). 

Finally a word about intonational patterns of exclamatory 
expressions. The term ‘‘exclamatory” is vague and _ loosely 
defined; but here we merely follow the conventional classification. 
We limit ourselves to a citation of a few examples: Nanto kiree- 
nandaroo! ‘How lovely!’ /Maa! ‘Oh dear!’ (fall). It will be 
observed that the English expressions like the above end with a 
falling pitch, too. 

We shall now pass to the final and non-final aspects of Japanese 
intonation. 

In an unemphatic “statement”’ the voice usually goes down to 
the bottom of the speaker’s pitch range as he concludes the state- 
ment. However, there is a point that must be borne in mind 
here: e.g. (‘What’s started to fall?’) Ame. ‘Rain.’/ (‘What do you 
like to eat?’) Ame. ‘Candy.’ The first example offers no knotty 
problem, since the tone of ame (as we have observed) follows the 
direction of the falling intonation. In the second example, on 
the other hand, the tone of ame is the exact reverse of the falling 
intonation of finality. In Japanese it is not customary to termi- 
nate this ‘rising’ tone by superimposing upon it a too decided 


falling intonation. (Too much ‘‘fallingness’? would indeed cause 
the utterance to sound exceptionally emphatic.) Instrumentally. 


there is a slight downglide immediately following the element me, 
but perceptually its fall is not conspicuous. So the impression 


voice further down to the bottom (falling intonation). If a rising intonation is super- 
imposed upon this identical expression, the voice glides up from sa to i, instead of 
rising from i, as might be expected. (This is an example of temporary tonal distur- 
bance.) The reason may be that here sai is treated as a monosyllable. If Ohairi- 
nasai is an echo-question, we notice a fall between sa and i before the voice rises 
sentence-finally. 


18 Jsamu Abe: Intonation of ‘'Request-Command” Expressions in English, Bulletin 
of the Phonetic Society of Japan, No. 85, 1954. 
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is that of a sustained pitch, but this is different from the rise 
indicative of a rising intonation. Thus, ‘ideologically,’ ame 
(candy) has a falling intonation despite the fact that this does not 
necessarily correspond to the expected low sentence-final fall.1% 
In this particular respect, Japanese appears to resemble East 
Norwegian. 7° 

In sentence-medial position, either a high (or raised) pitch or a 
rising pitch, or a suspended level pitch might be employed to 
signal non-finality and/or attention. In impersonal, dispassionate 
speech—be it the type often heard in narrative reading style or 
in normal conversation—the latter device (i.e. suspended level 
pitch) appears to be more prevalent either as an ordinary ‘‘suspen- 
sive’ pattern or as a “‘hesitation” contour. Unless some manner- 
istic ‘‘particles’’ of an emotional nature are used phrase-finally, 
a rising pattern does not seem to truncate the expression so fre- 
quently. (This seems similar to German intonation.) Mima- 
shitaga kintirimasendeshila. ‘1 saw it, but I didn’t like it.’ / Soloni- 
dele sampoo shimashitayo. ‘1 went out, and took a walk.’ 

We have, of course, a rising or a raised pitch occurring sentence- 
medially. This ‘positive’ intonational pattern contrasts with the 
“negative” one just mentioned. In fact, this intonation is actually 
used when the speaker wishes particularly to call for the auditor’s 
attention, or to imply that something is still to come, or even to 
indicate the location of emphasis. This pattern is typical of a 
pompous, oratorical style—a pattern by means of which the speaker 
usually endeavors to influence his audience. It is also suggestive 
of an ‘‘advertising’’ voice. This positive intonation is particu- 
larly noteworthy in such a case as the following: Arulokoroni 
onnanckoga sundeimashila. ‘(Lit.) Certain-place-at ([rise| girl 
‘rise| living-was’ = ‘There lived at a certain place a little girl.’ 
This example may be matched with English ‘Arthur ‘slood and 
‘watched them ‘hurry a‘way. This example is from Mrs. Uldall’s 
work. She says that rising unstressed syllables add surprise or 
interest to statements on the falling tune and calls the above 
intonation ‘fairy-tale’ intonation.2!_ In English we see that 
either a suspended or a rising intonation occurs with slightly 


'® Likewise, the utterance Sorco mimasu. (‘[I] see it.) would end in a suspended 
pitch (in a statement) if the final vowel u is not pronounced. But if this vowel happens 
to retain its full vowel quality, as in careful speech, we have the regular fall (low) on u. 

20 See E. Haugen and M. Joos: Tone and Intonation in East Norwegian, Acta Philo- 
logica Scandinavica, 22:1, 1952, pp. 61-2. 

*1 Elizabeth Uldall (op. cit.). Sect. 32, See Note 11. 
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different implications. We even have a complete fall. For 
detailed accounts of this point see, for example, Pike’s analysis 
of various contours (e.g. 2-4, 2-3, 2-3-2, 2-4-3) in American 
English.2* Bodelsen finds a statement that the so-called Tune 2 
i.e. rise) is used in incomplete groups (e.g. independent clauses 
preceding the main clause, etc.) pedagogically useful but scienti- 
fically less satisfactory. In his opinion, Tune 2 is, in such cases, 
far from being obligatory and not so common—he seems to confine 
Tune 2 mostly to slow and deliberate speech, especially to oratory. 

We shall finally attempt to compare, in some details, the into- 
nation of the so-called Special Questions in English (i.e. questions 
beginning with interrogative words such as whal, when, why, 
who, etc.) and their (near) equivalents in Japanese. This would 
enable us to have a fairly good panoramic view of some of the 
typical Japanese intonational patterns and their implications. 

First, there exists what might conveniently be termed a gradually 
falling intonation. This features normal questions of information- 
-seeking type. Ilsu yukuno? * When are you ‘going?’ / Dokoni 
alla? ‘Where was that?’. It will be noticed that both Japanese 
and English employ a similar pattern on such occasions. Sweet 
remarks that ‘questions which are begun with an interrogative 
word have the falling tone because they can be regarded as com- 
mands.’’ Elsewhere, he says: **The brevity and imperativeness 
of special interrogative sentences such as whal is his name? is 
often avoided by substituting a longer general interrogative 
form: can you lell me what his name ts?’’?4 This falling intonation 
is often quite perfunctory, and will be taken as such. It is inter- 
esting that similar patterns are employed in many other language: 
e.g. Waar, kind? {| Quién ha venido? | Wann soll ich kommen? 
Quel dge avez-vous? | Gde oni? 

If a slight rise, instead of a fall, is added to the utterance, it 
would impart an effect of curiosity or cordiality. Try this on the 
examples just given. And compare these with English How’s 
your ‘mother? | What’s the ‘lime? where we note not infrequently 
a rising intonation. This rise would sound, depending upon 
the situation in which it is used, either pleading, wheedling, or 


>? 


even importunate. We often hear people say Doo? ‘How do you 


22K. L, Pike: The Intonation of American English, 1949 Edit. 

23. A. Bodelsen: The Two Intonation Tunes, English Studies, 25:5, 1943. 

*4Henry Sweet: 1 Primer of Spoken English, p. 32, and A New English Grammar, 
Syntax, Pt. 2, Sect. 1936. 
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like this?’/Daare? ,Who’s this?’ (May be said to a visitor at the 
door who cannot be identified). 

A heightened tune is suggestive of intensified feelings—animation 
anger, irony, exultation, and what not. Superimposed upon an 
interrogative word—upon the ‘accented’? element which is as 
often as not elongated to carry the intonation—such a raised or 
rising pitch gives, in consequence, what we might term a convex 
or “surgy’’ intonation. Na(aj)nio mileirundesu(ka)? ‘Whatever 
are you looking at?’ / Do(o)koni ittela? “Where on earth have you 
been? / Na(a)ze naileiruno? ‘What on earth are you crying for?’ 
Either a rising or a falling intonation may be added to these 
utterances sentence-finally. The general effect given is that 
of curiosity, the tail-rise imparting a greater degree of that feeling. 
Gf. ‘Who could ‘that be? 

If the interrogative word is pronounced with a rapid decre- 
scendo of voice—that presupposes the existence of a high pitch 
and stress—and with a falling sentence-final intonation, a 
note of accusation would be introduced into the utterance. 
Nandesuka! ‘What & thing to say!’ / Nanio miterundesu(ka)? 
‘(Possible implication:) What are you looking at? Don’t look 
off!’ Mori remarks that Nanio-suruka may be uttered in a falling 
tone as a threat. I presume that Nanio will be heavily stressed. 
Referring to the example Who wrole this (where Who is high and 
wrole this is low), Bush observes that if an American speaks this 
way, he is expressing disapprova! of whoever wrote it.*5 

A conspicuous rise of pitch at the end would indicate that the 
speaker is surprised or is highly incredulous. Utterances upon 
which such an intonation is superimposed would range from a mere 
request for repetition of the preceding remark, either in its entirety 
or in part, to a kind of retort or challenge. In other words, 
this pattern is likely to become rhetorical in nature. 

Nanio watashiga shileru? ‘What am I doing?’ / Nandalte? 
‘What?’ Compare (Hanako’s coming.) Dare? ‘Who?’ (rise) 
‘Who did you say was coming?’) with (‘Somebody’s coming.’) 
Dare(ga)? (fall or possibly rise) = ‘Tell me who this somebody 
is.’). It appears that English usage corresponds roughly to ours. 

We shall, by way of experiment, try some of these intonations 
on the utterance Nanio yalleruno? (‘What you are doing?’). A 
gradual fall is a normal colorless question asking for a piece of 





25H. C. Bush: Connotations of the Stressed Interrogative in English, The Rising 
Generation, 98:2, 1952. 
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information. A slight rise at the end would make this expression 
sound cordial—or it might mean that the speaker is curious. 
A “gentle’’ convex intonation on Nanio or Naanio would turn the 
expression into an intensely curious question. The sentence- 
final intonation may be either falling or rising with a slight diffe- 
rence in the degree of interest shown by the speaker. Heavily 
stressed na plus a rapid glide down to the low pitch of nio and the 
sentence-final fall would suggest that the speaker has lost his 
temper. If a convex intonation (actually a raised pitch) is super- 
imposed on the element -der- (with the result that the peak in 
the group yatteruno is higher than the peak in the group nanio) 
the expression might be taken as a sarcastic comment on the 
behavior on the person addressed. Compare this last example 
with English ‘Whal are you do‘ing? mentioned by Bolinger.?® 

The above observations are confined to a few typical expres- 
sions, and I conjecture that other intonational patterns—and 
consequently other interpretations—might be possible, too. I 
hope this brief sketch of mine will be free from too subjective 
impressions. A more comprehensive investigation yet remains 
to be attempted of Japanese intonational patterns which are 
likely to sound un-English. This brief sketch is a_ tentative 
attempt to verify to what extent intonations—that is, psycholo- 
gical pitch curves as they are usually called—may be declared 
international. And limited though this article is in scope, there 
would appear in many points rather striking similarities in the 
way intonation curves are employed in English and Japanese. 
(This gives a promising hint for our further studies.) This does 
not, of course, imply that parallel expressions in these languages 
would sound quite alike if actually pronounced. I don’t think 
they would; details differ, and various other linguistic factors 
add to melodic composition as a whole. The present writer 
merely wishes to emphasize that the psychological channeling of 
voice in English and Japanese seems to have much in common— 
particularly with reference to such crucial points as “question” 
and ‘“‘statement’’ tunes. And these, we presume, constitute the 
very kernel of human speech. 


Tokyo Institule of Technology 


*€See D. L. Bolinger’s treatment of ‘question’ melodies in English Studies, 29: 4, 
1948, 

















ITALIC PERFECTS IN */-x¥*-/ AND I.E. *A” 


Eric P. Hamp 


Martinet’s recent article on non-apophonic 6 in IE? raises 
a wealth of interesting avenues of thought. A brief note such 
as the present one is not the place to lay claim to a careful scrutiny 
of his well marshalled evidence and arguments and to a consi- 
deration of the far-reaching and stimulating implications of 
his proposed formulation. However, as one who has recently? 
spoken out against the assumption of an o-coloring laryngeal 
in IE, I owe it to the reader to make plain my present stand on 
the matter, before proceeding to discuss the central point of this 
note. 

Though there are several points in Martinet’s article on which 
| should register reservations, or outright disagreement (a few 
are noted below), the generally productive appearance of his 
thesis is impressive. The following forms, it seems to me, all 
score good points for his argument: dsse, odmé, 6zos, hastai, otis*, 
L. duam/duim4, *g’’eA"- ‘bovine, graze’, L. gris, tratima, khelus, 
Serb. zaova, the dual ending *-d(u)>, the stem-forming suffix 
of méir-d-s, oclduus, OE cndwan, bldwan (beside L. gnduos, flaui), 
L. strdui, arééd, prai, Russ. Ziv'’ét vs. Zil®, sdos vs. sé’os, and amnés 
vs. Olr. uan.? This is an impressive list—twenty-two families 


‘Word 9.253-67 (1953). 

* Word 9.139-40 (1953), fn. 11 ; Yransactions of the Philological Society (1952) 111-2. 

’ Add to this set of cognates the revealing Albanian form vesh <*és- (<<*6us- ?) 

*AWéws- (lengthened grade), or perhaps more likely *XeAs- (= *HeA”s- or 
“geA¥s-, depending on one’s preference in symbols). 

*But see on Cypr. dowénai and duwanoi R. E. Carter, CP 48.23-4 (1953). Note, 
too, a -w- suffix apparently in Hieroglyphic Hittite tu(wa)-, Lycian tuwe, Slav. siaviti. 

5 But there is still the old argument associating the *Xwi- of viginii. 

°A suffix in *-w- would still be quite thinkable for some of the cognates. 

7 Martinet advances an attractive argument for dissimilation of the labialization 
by reconstructing a pre-Keltic *AYegno-. So far as | know, however, this form is the 
sole sure example of medial *-g’n- in Keltic, and therefore is inconclusive as evidence. 
Though Thurneysen withholds judgment, Pedersen and Lewis (CCCG § 40.2) consider 
this form exemplary of the sequence *-g¥n-. 
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of cognates, plus numerous ancillary considerations of patterning 
and morphology. 

A further supporting item might be the following. Though 
Tosk Albanian ve ‘egg’ is ambiguous, North Geg (Dushamni and 
Scutarene) /v@/ and the more archaic Malagjia form /v6e/ point 
to an earlier *éwy- (which, however, in view of the many cognates, 
is unlikely despite Jokl JF 36.110-11) or *dwy-, and certainly 
not “dwy- (which would give N. Geg *ve) nor *owy-/*awy- (which 


would give Tosk ‘*va). Proto-Albanian *dwy-, in turn, could 
have two thinkable reconstructed ancestors, in Martinet’s terms: 
(1) *Aéw-<*A”éw-; or (2) *AeA”y-<*AXeA"y-. If this line of 


«> 


reasoning is correct, the *X of vesh (fn. 3 above) could not have 
been “A. Whichever of the two solutions is acceptable, 
Martinet’s thesis helps to explain more inclusively these forms 
for ‘egg’, which had such an interesting fate in Germanic. 

A few further comments may be advanced at this point: Though 
the dissimilation argument® may have advantages for *A”eg”nos 
‘lamb’, it seems to me that Armenian akn and Italo-Keltic *aus- 
‘ear’ are as readily explained as zero-grade forms *A“h"-* and 
A”ws- (in Martinet’s terms). 

Regarding his argument in §§ 27 and 2&8, I quite agree that 
there is no sacred rule requiring one to stop at three laryngeals 
for LE; indeed, if these are in fact ‘“‘consonnes disparues”’ that 
we are uncovering, there should be something approaching a 
theoretical infinity of such entities stretching back in time; though, 
of course, there must have been a numerable set at any given 
proto level. As a matter of fact, though Martinet attributes only 
negative feature of appearance to Kurytowicz’s *o, (Sturtevant’s 
*h), 1am convinced that this element must be posited as a FoURTH 
“laryngeal’’, coexisting with the other three, on the basis of a 
living unit-phoneme reflex h- in Albanian; I have already briefly 
stated this observation!®, and the complete evidence will be 
published shortly. For that many phonemes, and perhaps even for 
five if Martinet’s thesis is right, we have clear evidence dating 
from roughly the same time-depth. When, however, Martinet 
suggests that the cover-symbols that we use at present may repre- 
sent even more (an unknowable number, it might appear) phone- 


8 Martinet, op. cit. § 25. 

®* Which stands for my *Hk” (Word 9.139, 1953). 

10 Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies 15.124 (1953); Modern Language Notes 
(January 1954) 41. 
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mes, I cannot agree with his stand. For a start, until further 
evidence dissuades us (as his own even now tends to dissuade me 
from the views I earlier held), simplicity dictates the assumption 
of only one phoneme for each set of complementarily distributed 
correspondences. This is not to deny the probability that we 
shall never be able to GUARANTEE the exact number of laryngeals 
or of phonemes) for EACH arbitrarily chosen stage of a recons- 
tructed language. 

In short, though I (in agreement with Martinet) reject laryngeals 
as a source for ablaut vocalism, and though I stick to my guns 
on the likelihood that some of our forms in *o may well go back 
to ablauts where the opposing forms have been lost or eliminated 
by competition from homonyms, it seems likely to me that Martinet 
is right in positing an o-coloring laryngeal and that I was wrong 
in categorically rejecting one. The task before us now is to follow 
up Martinet’s line of reasoning and see what further productive 
formulations it yields, or whether perhaps further evidence and 
argument make it untenable as it stands. 

One modification immediately suggests itself: Could it be that 
in Martinet’s *A” we are observing reflexes of the earlier (i.e. 
pre-[E or pre-IH) behaviour of Sturtevant’s ‘‘e-coloring”’ (or 
better, presumably non-a-coloring) *y? It has already been 
suggested that the phonetic character of */y/ might have been 
something on the order of {y*].!1_ What is more, on the basis of 
the Albanian and Armenian evidence I had already tentatively 
decided myself to assign the initial of Hitt. hastai to Sturtevant’s 
*y. Various others of the forms in question fit in with this assign- 
ment. If this is so, we still have four laryngeals: *az, *h, 
(= *A”), and *?; I use an approximation to Sturtevant’s symbols 
as being still the most distinctive and compact. In that case, 
presumably * would have early colored an adjacent */e/ to 
| or {e”], later to fall in with */o/. Then, subsequently, fresh 
ablaut-forms in /e/ may well have been supplied so as to give 
something resembling the picture seen in Hittite, with new 
sequences of */ey*/ and */y*e/. This levelling would have to 
have been pretty thoroughgoing to set up forms such as “*sey'’- 
Hitt. sehur, L. s@men, Slav. séme, OHG. sal, Olr. sil); this is 
probably the weak point of this argument. Yet if so, OE. sdwan, 
L. séui would then be quite regular. It might seem, in that 
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11W. P. Lehmann PIEP §§ 14.7, 14.8; he assumes vowel-coloring for *y only when 
it coalesced (§§ 12.6, 12.8). 
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event, that the o-coloring or a-coloring processes in pre-IE were 
chronologically separate, with the a-coloring more recent. On 
the other hand, it is possible that they both could have been equally 
early, but that the a-colored vowels were, unlike the o-colored 
ones, not subject to ablaut revamping since they had not lost 
their distinctiveness with respect to inherited o-grade. 

We may now proceed to test the productiveness of Martinet’s 
formulation, while somewhat modifying one of his subsidiary 
statements. Regardless of the foregoing statements, it is simplest 
to use Martinet’s symbols for the present. 

It is noteworthy that Oscan and Umbrian show no -u- perfect 
to match the Latin. On the other hand, Buck!* remarks regarding 
the distribution of the perfect types: ‘‘The f-, lil- and nki- _ Perfects, 
though having no formal connection with the Latin vi-Perfect, 
resemble it in scope, in that they are mainly confined to the First 
and Fourth Conjugations.’’ Though the origin of the Umbrian 
nki-formation has never been satisfactorily explained, the tt- 
and f-formations are supposed to reflect some sort of original 
connexion with the fo-participle and the base “*bhu- ‘to be’, 
respectively. 

Another explanation now suggests itself for the f-perfect, the 
only formation of these three, be it noted, that is common to 
Osean and Umbrian (though Paelignian, Marrucinian, and Volscian 


do share the ll-formation). If we identify the Oscan-Umbrian -f- 
with the Latin -u-, it is possible to reconstruct this segment as 
Proto-Italic */-x*-/; ef. Umbrian vufeles ‘votivis’ : Latin udtus 


<‘uouelo-, uoued; nix, niuis. The question may then be raised: 
Is a source other than IE *-g”h- likely for Italic *-x¥-? I think 
that the answer is in the affirmative. 

For fldui, Martinet (§ 13) reconstructs *bhleA”’ +ai. However, 
on the basis of the Anatolian, especially the Luwian, Lycian, 
and Hieroglyphic Hittite evidence, we must reconstruct this 
suffix with an initial laryngeal, Sturtevant’s *2: Luwian huinuah- 
ha\*, Lycian priinawa-rq ‘I built’ (the nasal vowel agrees with 
a preceding object), Hier. Hitt. lainu-ha ‘I brought to life’. 
The complexities of the Cuneiform Hittite evidence in connexion 


12 4 Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian § 222. 

'SSee B. Rosenkranz, Beiirdge zur Erforschung des Luvischen, Wiesbaden 1952, 
78; H. Otten, Zur grammatikalischen und lezikalischen Bestimmung des Luvischen, 
Berlin, 1953, 101. 


14 Bibliotheca Orientalis 7.131 (1950). 
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with the fi-conjugation need not detain us here. Therefore the 
precursor of the Latin form would be *bhleA”-Aei, or * bhley”-xey. 
With the two laryngeals juxtaposed in this fashion, regardless 
of whether */y*x/ gave an interim */yy*| or *[x‘|, it would seem 
quite possible for the result to fall together with Proto-Italic 
*r” from other sources, after spirants had been devoiced. 

Once having arisen as a distinctive formative element on appa- 
rent ‘“‘vowel’’ stems, the element */-x¥-/ could then have become 
a productive suffix for the then vocalic stems. 


University of Chicago 








NOTES ON SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
PORTUGUESE PRONUNCIATION 


Tuomas R. Hart, Jr. 


The history of Portuguese pronunciation has been relatively 
little studied. We know far less, for example, about the pronun- 
ciation of Portuguese in the sixteenth century, surely the Golden 
Age of Portuguese poetry, than we do about that of Spanish in 
Spain’s Siglo de Oro.1_ One reason for this is simply that the 
materials for the study of early Portuguese pronunciation are 
much less extensive; there is nothing comparable to the numerous 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Spanish grammars for the 
use of foreigners, studied by the late Amado Alonso in a series 
of brilliant articles. According to Antonio Goncalves Rodrigues, 
the first Portuguese grammar for the use of Englishmen was that 
of a certain Monsieur de la Molliére, published in London in 
1662;? I have been unable to find any reference to earlier grammars 
of Portuguese in other languages. Goncalves Rodrigues suggests 
that one reason for this scarcity is that Portuguese was not then 
considered a language in its own right, but only a dialect of Spanish, 
easily intelligible to anyone familiar with that language. James 
Howell, for instance, in his New English Grammar, published in 
London in 1662, calls Portuguese a ‘sub-dialect’’ of Spanish, 
and declares that ‘‘as Scolland is to England, so Portugall may be 


‘There are, of course, scattered remarks on the sixteenth-century pronunciation 
of certain sounds in the historical grammars, notably in Jules Cornu’s Grammatik 
der portugiesischen Sprache, 2nd ed. (Strassburg, 1906), but the only serious attempt 
at a full-scale reconstruction of sixteenth-century Portuguese pronunciation, aside 
from A. J. Goncalvez Guimarais’ thoroughly unreliable remarks in the appendix to his 
edition of Os Lusiadas (Coimbra, 1919), is, so far as I know, A. R. Goncalves Viana’s 
“Consideracoes sobre a prontincia do portugués do centro do reino no tempo de 
Camoes,” included in his Exposi¢do da pronincia normal portuguesa para uso de nacio- 
nais e estrangeiros (Lisbon, 1892), p. 90ff. Unfortunately, however, Goncalves Viana 
does not in most cases present the evidence on which his conclusions are based. 

*A. Goncalves Rodrigues, “A Iingua portuguesa em Inglaterra nos séculos XVII 
e XVIII,” Biblos, XXVIII (1951), 56. 
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sayed to be in relation to Spain, in point of speech.”’* A Portu- 
guese reader, of course, might not have shared Howell’s readiness 
to classify his mother-tongue as a dialect, and a sub-dialect at 
that, of Castilian. Yet it does seem clear that in the sixteenth 
century most Portuguese were anything but linguistic nationalists. 
Many Portuguese writers chose Spanish as a medium of literary 
expression; there even arose a Spanish literary language created 
and used only by Portuguese writers and by no means identical 
with that used by the Spaniards themselves.4 “En la Edad 
Media y en el siglo XVI,” writes Amado Alonso, “el sentimiento 
dominante |tanto en Espana como en Portugal] debio ser que el 
portugués y el castellano eran dos variedades de una misma lengua, 
aunque con diferencias muy importantes.’’> 

But if few grammars designed for foreign students of Portu- 
guese were published in the sixteenth century, there did appear 
a number of grammars and orthographies for the use of the Portu- 
suese themselves. The earliest, and the most useful for the student 
of sixteenth-century pronunciation, is Fernao de Oliveira’s 
Grammatica da lingoagem portuguesa, published in Lisbon in 
1536.6 Nearly contemporary with it are the Grammalica da 
lingua portuguesa and Da orthografia of Jodo de Barros, which 
appeared in 1540.7 It is with these books that we shall be prima- 
rily concerned in the present article, though evidence from later 
grammarians will also be considered. § 


’ James Howell, A New English Grammar, Prescribing as ceriain Rules as the Lan- 
guage will bear, for Forreners to learn English: Ther is also another Grammar of the 
Spanish or Castilian Toung, With some special remarks upon the Poriugues Dialect, etc... 
London, 1662), p. 83 [error for p. 81). 

“Damaso Alonso, ed. Tragicomedia de Don Duardos, by Gil Vicente, Vol. I (Madrid, 
1942), 136ff. 

5>Amado Alonso, review of Damaso Alonso, ed. Tragicomedia de Don Duardos, 
by Gil Vicente, RF H, IV (1942), 282-285. See also Alonso Zamora Vicente, ‘Portugal 
en el teatro de Tirso de Molina,”’ Biblos, XXIV (1948), 1-41. 

*1 use the third edition: Fernao de Oliveira, Grammatica da lingoagem portuguesa 
Terceira edicdo feita de harmonia com a primeira (1536) sob a direccéo de Rodrigo 
de Sa Nogueira, seguida de um estudo e de um glossario de Anibal Ferreira Henriques 
(Lisbon, 1933). 

71 use the eighteenth-century reprint, Compilagdo de varias obras do insigne poriu- 
gues Joam de Barros (Lisbon, 1785). 

‘It has been suggested that Joao de Barros’ Grammatica may have been 
written before 1536 and that Fernéo de Oliveira may have had access to Barros’ 
manuscript before his own book appeared. I am inclined to be somewhat skeptical 
about this; certainly there is nothing in the treatment of pronunciation in the two 
books which would support this view. For a discussion of this point, see Hernani 
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Joao de Barros discussed the relations between Portuguese a 
sounds, often in terms of minimally distinct pairs, but he tells us a 
nothing about the sounds themselves. Thus, we learn from him c 
that Portuguese has two different o sounds, “‘for we say pédde, c 
which is present tense, and pode, which is preterite.”® But he ( 
does not tell us what the difference consists of; if we interpret f 
Barros’ o as |o| and his 6 as [9], we do so on the basis of other V 
evidence, for example, the pronunciation of these two sounds ( 
in modern Portuguese. Fernéo de Oliveira, on the other hand, é 
does attempt to describe the articulation of Portuguese sounds, ( 
although it must be admitted that the accuracy of his descriptions : 
often leaves a great deal to be desired. From him we learn, t 
for example, not only that the stressed o of fermoso is different 
from that of fermosos, which he writes w and calls ‘“o grande’, \ 
but also that in pronouncing these “large’’ vowels one’s mouth 


t 


moves more than in pronouncing the corresponding “small” 
vowels,!° which we may interpret to mean that the large vowels 
are more open than the others. 

Though he uses the term ‘letter’? when a modern linguist would 
say “sound,”’ Ferndo de Oliveira is perfectly aware that there is 
no simple one-to-one relationship between the sounds of Portuguese 
and the letters of the alphabet. Portuguese has eight vowel- 7 
sounds, but the Latin alphabet provides only five symbols with | 
which to transcribe them. Oliveira therefore proposes the use | 
of three new symbols, «, ¢, and w.1! 

Joao de Barros, too, distinguishes eight vowels in Portuguese, 


Cidade, ‘Joao de Barros. O que pensa da lingua portuguesa. Como a escreve,” 
Boletim de Filologia, XI (1959), 281-303. 

*“Ca dizemos pode que e presente, e pode que e preterito” (p. 192). In my quota- 
tions from the sixteenth-century grammarians, I have modernized slightly the spelling 
and punctuation, and, except in the passages from Joao de Barros, the accentuation 
as well. 

10°'Estas letras vogaes grandes fazem algum tanto mays movimento na boca que 
as pequenas”’ (p. 33). 

11Na nossa lingua podemos dividir, antes é necessario que dividamos, as letras 
vogaes em grandes e pequenas como Os gregos, mas nao ja todas porque é verdade que 
temos a grande e « pequeno, e € grande e e pequeno, e também @ grandee o pequeno. 
Mas nao temos assi diversidade em i nem u. Temos a grande como almada [an error 
for almadx}] e « pequeno como alemanh«; temos ¢ grande como festa e e pequeno 
como fesio ; e temos 0 [sic] grande como ferma@sos e 0 pequeno como fermoso. Avemos 
de confessar que temos oyto vogaes na nossa lingoa mas nao temos mais de cinco figuras 
li.e., letters]; porque nao queremos saber mays de nos que quanto nos ensinam 0s 
latinos, aos quaes diz Plinio que é pouco saber escoldrinhar as cousas alheas, nao 
nos entendendo a nds mesmos”’ (pp. 27-28). 
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and, like Oliveira, proposes three new symbols. Barros uses e 
and 6 for Oliveira’s ¢ and ». For Oliveira’s a, he writes d, repla- 
cing the former’s « by a simple a with no written accent.!? There 
can, I think, be little doubt that Barros has simply taken over 
Oliveira’s classification without bothering to mention where he 
found it. His claim to originality is based on the fact that he 
was the first to use the new symbols in writing Portuguese. He 
does not, to be sure, use them with perfect consistency, but it is 
almost certain that many, perhaps all, of the mistakes in the use 
of the leleras grandes should be attributed to Barros’ printer, 
struggling with a set of new and unfamiliar symbols, rather than 
to the author himself.? 

The stressed vowel pattern of sixteenth-century Portuguese 
was, then, almost certainly identical with that of the Portuguese 
spoken in Lisbon today, that is: 


pk) 


It is highly probable, too, that the phonetic values of these eight 
vocalic phonemes were not greatly different from what they are 
today. Ferndo de Oliveira tells us that the e of the Portuguese 
words papel and guerra was, as it still is, more open than that of 
the corresponding Spanish words.!4 


12Os latinos de quem as [as vogais} nés recebemos, tem sdmente estas cinquo: 
a,e,i,o0,u. Né6s (como ja vimos) temos oito, s[cilicet] a, grande; a, pequeno; e, grande; 
e, pequeno; i, comum; 6, grande; v0, pequeno; u, comum. E a este mddo, os gregos e 
os caldeos tem leteras vogdaes grandes e pequenas de que usam em sua escritura. Nos 
te dra em a ndssa nado usamos desta deferenca de figuras que chamamos grandes... 
E bem sey que por ser névidade e o uso estar em contrairo, sera’ cousa trabalhésa 
serem légo estas novas figuras recebidas em nossa orthografia; mas o tempo 4s fara 
tao préprias como sao as outras de que usamos”’ (pp. 186-187). 

1%] must repeat that I have been unable to consult the first edition of Barros’ 
work, now exceedingly rare. The 1785 edition is said to contain many errors, and it 
would not be at all surprising if many of these were found to be errors in the use of the 
leleras grandes. The book must obviously be used with the greatest caution. Words 
which occur only once or twice in the text are of no value to us ; we cannot, for example, 
use Barros’ text as evidence for the existence of open vowels (his 4, ¢, and 6) in pretonic 
syllables, since these sounds occur in this position in only a handful of Portuguese 
words. 

14"N6s com os castellanos ... concorremos muitas vezes em umas mesmas vozes 
e letras ; e com tudo nao tanto que nao fique alguma particularidade a cada um por si. 
Uma s6 voz e com as mesmas letras é a nds e aos castelhanos guerra e papel, e no pro- 
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As for the unstressed vowels, it is fairly safe to say that final 
-a, -e, and -o were, in the sixteenth century, pronounced [e], 
|i] and [uj, respectively. Barros regularly transcribes final 
-a by his a pequeno. Final -o appears as [u| in the Portuguese 
words borrowed by Malay in the sixteenth century (e.g., sepalu 
‘shoe’; serdadu ‘soldier’; garpu ‘fork’; kédju ‘cheese’),1> and _ in 
certain sixteenth-century Spanish plays we sometimes find the 
spelling u for final -o in the lines assigned to the portugués.'* 
In Alonso de la Vega’s Comedia de la Duquesa de la Rosa of 1566, 
we find ‘“‘parente du rey,” ‘‘musico du rey, miusico du Infante,” 
but we find many more cases of final -0, as in the word musico 
just cited.!7— In the Farsa del Rey David of Diego Sanchez de 
Badajoz, published in 1554 but written some years earlier, we find 
sagradu, desconsoadu, risu, alongside falo, cuantos.1® | In this spo- 
radic use of u for final -o one is tempted to see simply an indication 
to the player that all his lines were to be pronounced a la portu- 
guesa.'® The question of the pronunciation of final -e in sixteenth- 
century Portuguese is more difficult. _Hammarstrém has suggested 
that the pronunciation |i] which exists today in parts of the Algarve 
once extended over the whole province. His reasoning is based, 
in part, on the present geographic distribution of this pronunciation 
in algarvio dialects: « Des localités situées dans toutes les parties 
de l’Algarve et sans lien géographique entre elles présentent des 
emplois contenant le méme . final; il est done naturel de voir 
dans ces formes des survivances d’un stade que les autres parlers 
ont dépassé. »2° Since final -e is pronounced [i] in a number 
of other widely separated parts of the Portuguese world, for 


nunciar quem nao sintira a diferenca que temos porque elles escondem-se e nds abrimos 
mais a boca’’ (p. 27). 

1® Goncalves Viana, ‘Les vocables malais empruntés au portugais,”’ in Mélanges 
Charles de Harlez (Leyde, 1896), pp. 336-348. 

®The Portuguese was a stock comic figure in the Spanish theater of the sixteenth 
century. See W. S. Hendrix, ‘Some Native Comic Types in the Early Spanish 
Drama,” Ohio State University Contributions, I (1925), 20-22. 

17 Alonso de la Vega, Tres Comedias, ed. Menéndez y Pelayo (Halle, 1905), pp. 77-79. 

18 Diego Sanchez de Badajoz, Recopilacién en Meiro, ed. D. V. Barrantes (Madrid, 
1886), p. 173. 

1® It is possible that these spellings with u were intended to represent, not the sound 
{u], but only an [0°] less open than the final -o of Castilian Spanish; written u is some- 
times used to represent the latter sound in the speeches assigned to Galician characters 
in modern Spanish plays of the género chico and in the Argentine sainetes. For this 
observation I am indebted to Angel Rosenblat. 

20Géran Hammarstrém, Etude de phonétique auditive sur les parlers de l Algarve 
(Uppsala, 1953), p. 141. 
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example, in Madeira,”! on the island of Fayal in the Azores,?? in 
a large part of Brazil, and here and there in Portugal,?* one may, 
following Hammarstr m’s line of reasoning, conclude that this 
pronunciation was once that of all, or nearly all, the territory 
in which Portuguese is spoken. 

But the most difficult of all the problems connected with the 
reconstruction of sixteenth-century Portuguese pronunciation 
is surely that of pretonic e and 0. The contemporary grammarians 
are of very little help. Fernao de Oliveira, it is true, does say 
that ‘‘there is such great similarity between u and small fi.e.. 
close| o that we tend to confuse them, some people saying somir 
and others sumir, and similarly with dormir and durmir, bolir 
and bulir, and many other words.’’*4 This, however, tells us 
very little, since we cannot be perfectly sure whether he is talking 
about pronunciation or about spelling. The spelling u for pretonic 
0 is frequent in our Old Portuguese manuscripts, and this is gene- 
rally taken as evidence that pretonic o (from Latin 6, vu) and 
u (from Latin t) had fallen together in early Portuguese. But 
pretonic o and u have not fallen together in all dialects; in many 
parts of Brazil, pretonic e and o are quite distinct from i and u. 
Moreover, the use of u for pretonic o in our manuscripts is paral- 
leled by the even more frequent use of i for pretonic e, and in this 
case we have not only the evidence of Brazilian, but also that 
of modern Lisbonese, which preserves a distinction between e 
and ¢ in pretonic syllables (cf. legar {la'yar]: ligar {li'yar|). The 
simplest explanation would seem to be to admit that e and o 
fell together with i and u in Old Portuguese, and that the distinc- 
tion has been reintroduced by analogy with other forms of the 
same word in which the stress shifts from ending to root, as in 
first singular present indicative lego |'leyu]. But this explanation, 
which serves well enough for verbs, will not account for the preser- 
vation of the distinction in substantives, for here there is no 
shift of accent. One might perhaps see in the distinction between 


*1 F. M. Rogers, “Insular Portuguese Pronunciation: Madeira,” HR, XIV (1946), 249. 

*2 F. M. Rogers, “Insular Portuguese Pronunciation: Central and Western Azores,” 
HR, XVII (1949), 62. 

*8 It is recorded for mirandés (Tras-os-Montes) by Leite de Vasconcellos (Estudos de 
filologia mirandesa (Lisbon, 1900), I, 236) who also lists it for dialects of Entre-Douro- 
e-Minho (Esquisse d’une dialectologie portugaise (Paris, 1901), p. 101). 

**“"Antre ue o pequeno ha tanta vezinhanca que quasi nos confundimos dizendo 
uns somir e outros sumir, e dormir ou durmir, e bolir ou bulir, e outras muitas partes 
semelhantes” (p. 44). 
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pretonic e and i (and, in Brazil, of o and u as well) a learned reaction, 
comparable to the adoption in eighteenth-century Spanish of 
such “spelling pronunciations” as digno, solemne for older dino, 
solene, or the attempt by some Spanish Americans today to sound 
the written p of such words as psicologia, sepliembre, and to 
pronounce as ks the written a of lerto, exclusivo, which cultivated 
Castilians pronounce simply as s. 

The consonantal pattern of Portuguese at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century was almost identical with that of modern 
Lisbonese. The only differences are those connected with the 
sounds [ts], [dz], [tf], [S$], and [Z], enclosed within pointed brackets 
in the accompanying table. 








| Stops | Affricates |Fricatives | Trills | Laterals|Nasals 
Bilabial p b m 

| Labiodental . ‘3 Vv ‘ 
‘Dental t d a 

Alveolar pa <ts> <dz> <> i i¢ & \ l n ; 
Palatal <tf> a 3 f 3 | ? n 
Velar k g Y Ss | 


























In modern Portuguese, written ch and written z are pronounced 
in exactly the same way, as a prepalatal fricative [f/f]. In the 
sixteenth century, however, they were quite distinct. Written 
« was pronounced [/] just as it is today; it is regularly transcribed 
by sin in Arabic and aljamiado texts. Written ch was then an 
affricate [tf]. Duarte Nunes de Leao says of the Portuguese ch 
in such words as chamar and chorar that “the Italians seem to 
imitate it in the pronunciation of their ce, ci.”"?> Joao Franco 
Barreto, in his Orlografia da lingua portugueza, published in Lisbon 
in 1671, declares that in Castilian Spanish ch is pronounced as in 
Portuguese.?® But he also tells us that some speakers were already 
beginning to interchange | f] and [tf], both in writing and in 


25 Duarte Nunes do Lead [sic], Origem, e orthographia da lingoa portugueza (Lisbon, 


1864), p. 108. The first edition is of 1576. 


*6 Jodo Franco Barreto, Orlografia da lingua portugueza (Lisbon, 1671), pp. 132-133. 
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speech.??_ Incidentally, the pronunciation {f)| for written ch was 
regarded as a Southern provincialism until well into the eight- 
eenth century;?® the distinction between [tf] and [f/f] is still 
maintained in dialects of Northern Portugal. 

It is generally assumed that in the sixteenth century written -ss- 
and -s- were apico-alveolar {s| and [2], respectively, as in Modern 
Castilian Spanish casa, desde, and that ¢ and z were dorso-alveolar 
(s] and [z],an assumption based largely on the transcription of these 
sounds in Arabic and aljamiado texts.*® Fernao de Oliveira says 
that in pronouncing -s- the tip of the tongue is raised to the roof 
of the mouth and the breath allowed to escape at the sides of the 
tongue.*® Of -ss-, he says only that it is pronounced like single 
-s-, but pressing the tongue more firmly to the roof of the mouth.*! 
Oliveira’s description does not imply a different place of articu- 
lation for -s- and -ss- ; the distinction he makes is precisely Nebrija’s 
distinction between -s- ‘“‘floja’’ and -ss- ‘‘apretada’’, one which, 
incidentally, Nebrija was the first to make.** Indeed, the simi- 
larity of wording in Oliveira’s description and in that of Nebrija 
may cause us to wonder whether Oliveira is not here simply copying 
the Spanish grammarian, for Nebrija, too, declares that s is pro- 
nounced ‘‘pegando la lengua contra el paladar en el cielo mismo 
de la boca.’’3* But it must be said for Oliveira that he does not 


*7"Nossos ortégrafos dizem a [a letra z| pronunciamos segundo os arabes 0 seu 
zin, como nestes vocabulos payzdo, caza, enzada, coxim, enxurrada, e outros, que 
muitos por a lingua os nao ajudar, ou por mao costume, pronunciam barbaramente, 
dizendo (e ainda escrevendo) pachdo cacha, enchada, cochim, enchurrada. De médo 
que convertem o z em ch, ... sendo que outros [vocabulos], que se devem pronunciar e 
escrever per ch, como chave, chapéo, chafariz, fechadura, et cetera, escrevem e pronun- 
ciam zave, zapéo, xzafariz, fexadura’”’ (p. 172). 

*8Cornu, p. 973. 

*°Cf. Goncalves Viana, ‘‘Fonologia histérica portuguesa. 1,’ Revista Lusitana, 
II (1892), 332-338; and Wilhelm Giese, ‘Como os mouros de Asfi (= Safim) grafavam 
0 portugués,’”’ Biblos, VIL (1931), 482-511. 

8°) gs singelo, diz Quintiliano, é letra mimosa, e quando a pronunciamos alevan- 
tamos a ponta da lingua pera o céo da boca e o espirito assovia pellas ilhargas da 
lingua’? (p. 35). 

%1"°Q ss dobrado pronuncia-se como o outro, pregando mais a lingua no céo da 
boca” (p. 35). 

*? Amado Alonso, ‘‘Examen de las noticias de Nebrija sobre la antigua pronun- 
ciacion espafiola,”’ NRFH, Il (1949), 55. 

83 Alonso, ‘Examen’, p. 53. In this article, Alonso declares (p. 59) that this 
statement of Nebrija’s cannot be taken as proof that the “‘s sevillana’’ of Nebrija’s 
day was really apico-alveolar; but in a later study (‘Historia del ‘ceceo’ y del ‘seseo’ 
espafioles,’’ Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo, VII (1951), p. 169, note 57) he accepts 
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follow Nebrija blindly in all details. Consider for a moment the 
way in which the two writers treat the pronunciation of z. As 
Amado Alonso has pointed out, ‘‘uno de los grandes triunfos 
filologicos de Nebrija fué la interpretaciOn sd para la z griega: 
pero Nebrija, que no oia tan bien como reconstruia, alguna vez 
deja valer para la z espanola el analisis sd de la z griega,”’ a descrip- 
tion which Jodo de Barros extends to Portuguese z.34 Oliveira. 
on the other hand, declares that z is pronounced with the teeth 
closed and the tongue touching them.*> 

Like Nebrija, Ferndo de Oliveira does not distinguish between 
voiced and voiceless consonants, but rather between tense and lax 
ones. This is not a sign of phonetic clumsiness, but rather a 
matter of following a certain convention; modern phoneticians 
who describe 6 as a ‘voiced bilabial stop,” not mentioning that 
its articulation is lax rather than tense (or, rather, tacitly assuming 
that all voiced stops are lax) are following a similar, though dif- 
ferent, convention.*® Like Nebrija, too, Oliveirad oes not distin- 
guish between spirants and affricates in his descriptions of Portu- 
guese sounds.*7 His ¢ and z may therefore represent [ts] and 
[dz], rather than |{s| and {z]. In any case, the sounds must have 
acquired the latter values before the end of the century, since it 
was in this period that the confusion of ¢ and z with -ss- and -s- 
first became wide-spread. ** 

Oliveira does not mention any such confusion ; neither does 
Joao de Barros. But Pero de Magalhaes de Gandavo, writing 
less than half a century later, makes it clear that some Portuguese 
were then beginning to confuse ¢ and z with -ss- and -s-, both in 
spelling and in pronunciation, and in doing so incidentally confirms 
Oliveira’s descriptions of the articulation of ¢ and s.3® Duarte 


the passage from Nebrija as proof that ‘hasta 1500 los andaluces cristianos, incluyendo 
a los sevillanos, pronunciaban § [my §] a la castellana.”’ 

’*Amado Alonso, “O cecear cigano de Sevilla, 1540,” RFE, XXXVI (1952), 3-4. 

*5*°A pronunciacao do z zine antre os dentes cerrados, com a lingua chegada a elles 
e os beycos apartados um do outro” (p. 35). 

86 Alonso, ‘‘Examen,”’ p. 55. 

37 Alonso, ‘‘Examen,” p. 17. 

°° Occasional examples of -s- and -ss- for z and ¢ may, of course, be found much 
earlier; susesores (for successores) occurs in a text written in the Algarve in 1277. 

%®*°As letras que se costumam muitas vezes trocar umas por outras, e em que se 
cometem mais vicios nesta nossa linguagem, sdo estas que se seguem, convem a saber, 
c, 8, z, e isto nace de nado saberem muitos a differenca que ha de umas 4s outras na 
pronunciacao... E forcado que todos os escrivdes que nesta parte quiserem ser perfectos, 
tenham algum conhecimento de latim, ou ao menos conhecam a differenca que ha na 
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Nunes de Ledo says much the same thing, adding that the confu- 
sion is not confined to the lower classes. 4° 
Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos, basing her statement prima- 
rily on the evidence of the rhymes in sixteenth-century poetry, 
declared that intervocalic -s- and -z- first fell together, then final 
(and post-consonantal) -¢ and -s, last of all intervocalic -¢- and 
-ss-.41 It is interesting to compare the development of the sibilant 
pattern of Portuguese with that of the other peninsular languages. 
The relative chronology of the changes is the same in Catalan and 
in Andalusian Spanish as it is in Portuguese; there, too, the confu- 
sion of the voiced consonants -s- and z precedes that of -ss- and 
¢.4? In the Middle Ages, the system of sibilants in Castilian, 
Catalan and Portuguese must have been the following: 
¢ (ts] ss- [6] x [f] 
2 dz] s- [t] i (sl 


The breakdown of this system did not occur at the same time in 
all parts of the peninsula; in Catalonia, the confusion of -s- and 
-c- must have taken place not later than the thirteenth century 
while that of -ss- and -¢- dates at least from the beginning of the 
fourteenth; in Southern Spain and in Portugal, on the other hand, 


pronunciacao de ¢ ao s, e do s ao z, porque se cairem nella, com mais facilidade poderao 
vedar muitos erros conforme ao sentido da orelha que nesta parte nao é pouco fiel. 
E pera saber como se ha de fazer esta differenca, entendam, que quando pronun- 
ciarem qualquer dicéo com c, hao de fazer forca com a lingua nos dentes debaixo, da 
maneira que fique algum tanto a ponta dobrada pera dentro, e quando for com s, 
pordo a lingua mais folgadamente pera cima, que fique soando a pronunciacao a 
maneira de assuvio de cobra.”’ Pero de Magalhaies de Gandavo, Regras que ensinam 
a maneira de screver a orithographia da lingva Portuguesa, com hum Dialogo que adianie 
se segue em defensdo da mesma lingua (Lisbon, 1592). (The first edition appeared in 
1574 

“A mais da gente, e nado sé a vulgar, se engana na scriptura, confundindo estas 
letras, e poendo umas por outras, sem distincao, sendo ellas differentes e distantes na 
pronunciacao e natureza, assi como o sao na figura’’ (p. 184). 

‘' Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos, Kritischer Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritie 
der romanischen Philologie, 1V (Part 1) (1895-96), 327. It should be remembered that 
the fact that two spellings rhyme with each other does not necessarily prove that the 
two represent one and the same sound. Thus, to choose an example from among the 
verses of Os Lusiadas cited by Dona Carolina, III 70 Portugueses: vezes may well be 
an indication that -s- and -z- were pronounced alike in Camées’ day. What, then, 
shall we say about the rhyme in III 5 disser: dizer, since intervocalic -ss- and -z- 
never fell together in Portuguese? As J. Mattoso Camara, Jr., has pointed out (Para o 
estudo da fonémica portuguesa (Rio de Janeiro, 1953), pp. 150-165), absolute phonetic 
identity is not necessary for rhyme, only a certain degree of phonetic similarity. 

*2 Alonso, ‘‘Seseo,”’ pp. 161-164. 
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both changes seem to have taken place in the course of the sixteenth 
century. The change from the common medieval pattern to the 
three modern ones is presented in the following table:** 


Castilian Catalan Portuguese 
ts 0 $ Ss 


J x J f 


I suggest that the changes which resulted in the modern patterns 
began when ¢ and z ceased to be affricates and became fricative 
[s] and [z] respectively. As Martinet has pointed out, the Old 
Spanish consonantal pattern ‘‘from a distinctive standpoint... 
suffers from concentration in the sibilant domain.’’4* Castilian, 
the only one of the three languages which has preserved the old 
three-fold distinction, has made sweeping changes in the phonetic 
character of two of the three sounds involved. Catalan has given 
up the distinction between /s/ and /s/, generalizing the use of the 
latter. Inversely, Portuguese, which also gave up the distinction 
between /s/ and /8/, has generalized the use of /s/. 

It is apparent that the Portuguese solution is identical with 
that adopted by Andalusian Spanish (which has undergone a 
subsequent change of |/| to |x|) and it seems likely that the two 
are related. The change, insofar as the available Portuguese 
material permits us to judge, must have been very nearly contem- 
porary in Portugal and in Southern Spain, and Amado Alonso 
has shown that in Andalusia the confusion of s and ¢ did not 
spread from a single center but rather reveals many ‘‘focos de 
irradiacion,’’ some of them, like Badajoz, quite close to the Portu- 
guese border.45 

In modern Lisbonese, s is pronounced [f| before voiceless conso- 
nants and when absolutely final; before a voiced consonant, it 
is pronounced [3]. It is difficult to say with certainty whether it 


‘* Castilian has lost the opposition between the voiced and voiceless members of 
each pair. For the sake of simplicity, only the voiceless sounds are shown in the 
table; whatever is said of them will apply also to the corresponding voiced sounds in 
Catalan and Portuguese. 

** André Martinet, ‘The Unvoicing of Old Spanish Sibilants,’’ Rom. Phil., V (1951), 
151. Cf. also Martin Joos, ‘The Medieval Sibilants,” Language, XXVIII (1952), 
223 ; Joos regards the phonemic opposition of /s/ and /S/ as inherently unstable. 

‘*’ The spread of a phonetic change across dialect, and even language, boundaries 
is, of course, a recurrent and well-documented fact in linguistic history. Cf. Karl 
Jaberg, Aspects géographiques du langage (Paris, 1936), pp. 107-108. 
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was pronounced in this way in the sixteenth century; I think if 
probable, however, that it was not. There is nothing in any 
of the contemporary grammars or orthographies to suggest that 
it was; moreover, syllable-final s is today pronounced {s]| both 
in a large part of Brazil and here and there in Portugal. On the 
other hand, the spelling 2, that is, {f], for syllable-final s occurs 
fairly often in our Old Portuguese manuscripts. Now, the change 
of Latin s to [f] occurs sporadically not only in Old Portuguese, 
but in Old Spanish and Old Catalan as well. The reason usually 
given for this occasional change of s to | f] in Spanish, as in OSp. 
rabén <sAPONEM, is the close similarity, both in articulation and 
in acoustic quality, of Spanish [$s] and | f].46 The same expla- 
nation surely holds good for the change of Portuguese syllable- 
final s to [f]. At first the change must have occurred only in 
certain words (or perhaps only before certain consonants); in all 
probability, it was only much later, perhaps long after syllable- 
initial s had changed from [§$] to [s|, that every syllable-final s 
came to be pronounced in this way.‘’ 


The Johns Hopkins Universily 


*6R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de Gramalica histérica espanola, 6th ed. (Madrid, 
1941), p. 119. 

‘7 Such an intermediate stage is found in some modern dialects of Judeo-Spanish; 
here, too, there has been a change from [S$] to [s], but in certain words s before k has 
been retained as if and this if} must have existed before syllable-initial ($] had become 
s]. Cf. D. Levy, ‘La pronunciacién del sefardi esmirniano de Nueva York,” NRFH, 
VI (1952), 280, and Paul Bénichou, ‘‘Observaciones sobre el judeo-espafiol de Marrue- 
cos,” RFH, VII (1945), 220. 











A NOTE ON THE NORTH ITALIAN VOICING 
OF INTERVOCALIC STOPS 


RoBertT L. POLitrzeErR 


The voicing of Latin intervocalic unvoiced stops is undoubtedly 
one of the fundamental characteristics of the Western Romance 
Languages (French, Spanish, North Italian). Some scholars, 
like W. von Wartburg,! assumed it to be an early dialectal feature 
which as early as by the third century divided the Latin-speaking 
world into an Eastern and Western Latin with the present dialectal 
divide of Spezia-Rimini already at that time forming the dialect 
boundary. In a recent article in this journal? I expressed doubt 
about the early uniformity of voicing in Western Romance, 
pointing out that even eleventh-century Spanish documents 
show a definite West-East stratification in the frequency of 
voicing of intervocalic stops. This fact was also noted by Menén- 
dez Pidal and explained by him as due to the prevalence of Celtic 
substratum in the Western part of Spain.* That the voicing of 
intervocalic stops is linked to Celtic influence is also not a new 
idea—and fairly recently A. Martinet devoted an article to the 
structural aspects which allows us to connect the Western Romance 
voicing with Celtic substratum.? 

Keeping in mind the stratification in the frequency of voicing 
of intervocalic stops noted by Menéndez Pidal in the eleventh- 
century Spanish documents, a similar examination of frequency 
of voicing of intervocalic stops in North Italian documents seemed 
advisable and promising; for while the Spanish documents are 
written in a period which postdates the actual appearance of 


1W. von Wartburg. Die Ausgliederung der romanischen Sprachrdume, Bern (1950), 
pp. 31 ff. 

* Robert L. Politzer, “On the Development of Latin Stops in Aragonese’’, Word 10 
(1954) 60-65. 

>R. Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espanol, 3rd ed. (Madrid, 1950), 256-257. 

4A. Martinet, “Celtic Lenition and Western Romance Consonants,” Language 28 
1952) 192-128. 
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Romance, we have in the Italian Codice diplomatico longobardo® 
a large number of documents, most of them originals, written in 
the period from approximately 720 to 774. Allin all, the collection 
contains 31 original documents written in the North Italian area 
north of the Spezia-Rimini line. In a recent publication written 
in collaboration with Frieda N. Politzer, I already noted that 
among those documents the 13 originating in Piacenza and Varsi 
do not contain a single instance of voicing of Latin intervocalic 
unvoiced stops; but at the same time no attempt was made to 
determine the frequency of voicing in the documents from other 
North Italian locations.* This is precisely what I shall do in this 
note. 

The 18 others originals are geographically distributed as follows: 
| document from Asti (No. 119 of the collection), 1 document 
from Novara (No. 44), 6 documents from Como or its general 
vicinity (Nos. 53, 81, 95, 123, 233, 234),.3 documents from Milan 
Nos. 36, 190, 252), 2 documents from Pavia (Nos 759, 769), 
2 documents from Bergamo (Nos. 72, 284), 2 documents from 
Treviso (Nos. 216, 277) and 1 document from Cenada (No. 168). 

In computing the frequency of voicing of intervocalic stops 
in the documents, location | and 2 (with only one document 
each) were grouped together, and Cenada—also represented by 
one document only—was counted with the two documents from 
Treviso. 

Latin Intervocalic 


Localion Unvoiced Retained Voiced % of Voicing 
Asti, Novara 53 21 28 
Como 1D8 33 17 
Milan 86 10 11 
Pavia 148 8 5 
Piacenza 0 0 
Bergamo 39 11 22 
Treviso, Ceneda 125 D 4 


A few typical examples of voicing, taken at random from the 
documents, follow: tradida, nodario (No. 119), vigo (No. 252) 


wn), 


precibimus (No. 81), olivedo (No. 123), sebe (No. 72). The rare 


* Codice diplomatico longobardo, Luigi Schiaparelli, editor (Rome, Vol. I. 1929,Vol. II, 
1933). 

*Frieda N. Politzer and Robert L. Politzer, Romance Trends in 7th and 8th Century 
Latin Documents, (Chapel Hill 1953), 12-13. 
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examples found in the Trevisi-Cenada documents are pegunia 
(No. 168), regadus (No. 216) and in document No. 277 again the 
form rogadus which is used three times successively by different 
witnesses, thus giving the impression that the repetition may 
simply be due to the recopying of the testimonial formula. 

The distribution of the frequencies of voicing gives, at any rate, 
a highly interesting picture. The voicing is firmly established 
in the West and reaches high frequencies also in the North Western 
location of Como, Bergamo. To the South of Como, in Milan and 
Pavia, it seems to diminish in frequency. Piacenza has not been 
reached by it at all. In the Eastern area it is still extremely 
sporadic. 

The structural linguist pictures the Western Romance voicing 
as part of a chain reaction: double to single, single unvoiced to 
voiced, voiced stop to continuant (tt>t, t>d, d>6).7 It thus 
seems somewhat disappointing that simplification of Latin double 
stops is practically absent in the documents. The answer seems 
to be that, as I have shown elsewhere® in agreement with other 
investigators of documentary evidence,® simplification took place 
considerably Jater than the process of voicing. In the same 
article I also noted that the so-called “reverse phenomenon” 
of writing p, /, c for original Latin b, d, g was particularly frequent 
in the period after the voicing of intervocalic unvoiced stops but 
before the simplification of geminates; for during that period 
(after p, l, k>b, d, g but before pp, tt, kk>p, t, k), a p/b, t/d, k/g 
opposition did not exist in intervocalic position. It is therefore 
of particular interest to note that indeed the “reverse pheno- 
mena’ are extremely frequent throughout the entire group of 
North Italian documents: rocatus (No. 137), metiaetale (No. 72), 
heretis (284) ete. 

The main conclusions, however, which seem warranted on the 
basis of the distribution of the frequency of voicing in the North 
Italian documents are the following: (1) There is further evidence 
that there was no early uniformity with respect to voicing of 
intervocalic stops in the Western Romance world. (2) The 


7A. G. Juilland and A. G. Haudricourt, Essai pour une hisioire structurale du phoné- 
lisme francais (Paris, 1949), 51; also Martinet, op. cit., Politzer, op. cit. 

® Robert L. Politzer, “On the Chronology of the Simplification of Geminates in 
Northern France,” Modern Language Notes 66 (1951), 527-531. 

®Elise Richter, Chronologische Phonetik des Franzésischen bis zum Ende des 8. 
Jahrhunderts, (Halle, 1934) par. 171. 
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Spezia- Rimini line as a dialectal divide was most likely not estab- 
lished until considerably after the eighth century. (3) The 
concentration of voicing in the West in the area of the Gallia 
Cisalpina and its comparative scarcity in the Venetian area gives 
further credence to the Celtic substratum theory. 


Harvard University 





AN ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE CONSONANTAL SYSTEM 
OF ISLAND-CARIB* 


DouGcLtas McRae TAayYLor 


While internal evidence seems insufficient to establish the 
existence of a k/g opposition in the early Dominican dialect of 
[sland-Carib, comparison with either the modern Central American 
dialect of this language (cf. JJAL 21.233) or the most recent 
stage of the Dominican dialect (cf. JJAL 18.223) gives ground 
for presuming its presence in the form of speech described by 
Breton. Thus, morphemes which contain a dorsal stop and are 
of frequent occurrence in the latter’s writings may be divided into 
those in which Breton always shows ‘‘k’’, those in which he always 
shows ‘‘g’’, and those in which he shows sometimes one and some- 
times the other. Comparing a number of these, taken at random, 
with their cognates in the modern Central American dialect, 
I find the following correspondences: 


BRETON’s Dom. IC. CENT. AMER. IC. 

Sound shown: No. /h/ /g/ /k/ 
always ee ee er eae 19 42 3 
always OG A 66S 0G ahs PCs es 14 12 0O 
always a eS aa ee ee 2 16 0 
SND. a 5 CO me 2 7 © 


Of the three forms with h corresponding to Breton’s consistent 
“gq”, two have already been discussed: hd(hjo: ‘“thagué’ “ant” 
(in which Breton himself indicates what presumably was a voiced 
velar spirant), and (also recent Dominican) dhoroha: ‘dglica” 
‘to grate’; while the third, uhuiu: ‘“‘cégouyou”’ ‘‘candle-fly’’, may 
possibly not be cognate. One form in which Breton consistently 
shows ‘‘-k-’? (not included in the above list), his euké ‘“noyau, 
& tout autre chose qui a une enveloppe’’, appears to have two 


*See Word 11.245-253. 
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cognates in the Central American dialect, 6ho and 6go, with different 
ranges of meaning (cf. IJAL 21.186). 

Joseph Numa Rat, who was the last to publish a report on the 
Dominican dialect as recorded from a native speaker (JRAI 
27.293-315), makes provision for noting a velar spirant ‘‘as in the 
Scotch loch”, but nowhere gives any example of its use. In 
his record, such words as Breton’s lika “‘this’”’ and arika ‘to see”’ 
appear as liha and ariha; and such others as Breton’s boudgo 
“upon or about thee” and ichiga “to give or to lead” appear as 
buaku and isika. It may or may not be significant that in just one 
form, where Breton shows ‘k-’’ (“kinchenli’’, also ‘“kinchinti’’) 
and the modern Central American dialect has h- (hisieli “he is 
dear’’), Rat indicates by ‘“‘ch-” a palatal affricate ‘tas in the English 
church”: chisenti. Unless this sound should be due to Creole 
influence on the speech of Rat’s informant, it may well represent 
what was but a palatal variant of the aspirated member of a 
k/g opposition. And if so, both recorded stages of the Dominican 
dialect contained the partial pattern: 


unaspirated b d g 
aspiraled p k 
spirant s h 


But this formal identity, assuming that it subsisted, covered 
considerable differences in the variation of phonic substance: 
'b/ continued to be usually voiced, with a scattering of voiceless 
variants heard chiefly in word-initial position ; and /d/ continued 
to be almcst always voiceless in all positions; but the voiced variant 
of /g/, quite common in Breton’s time, was infrequent in the latest 
stage of this dialect; (that it did not altogether disappear is suggest- 
ed by one or two of my own Dominican recordings, such as | pugt- 
ti] “thy foot or feet’’). /p/ continued to occur in some positions 
as an aspirated stop; but the affricated variant of this phoneme 
which Breton wrote as ‘“‘pf’”? was weakened to a spirant, bilabial f. 
Since Breton apparently represented it only by the letters k, c, 
or gq, we cannot know what variants /k/ of his day may have 
had; but they can hardly have been so diverse as the sounds 
[k"], [k*], [x], and [é], that may well have belonged to the same 
phoneme in the last period of this dialect’s life. Being himself 
a native speaker of English, Rat was not struck by the aspiration 
of the initial consonant in kdli “moon” (with which compare 
hali ‘‘moon”’ of the Central American dialect); while the voiceless- 
ness of the initial in his kqj ‘“‘manioc’’, kdyu ‘fowl’, and kdabayu 
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“horse” (the latter two borrowed from Spanish gallo and caballo 
respectively; and with which compare the Central American equi- 
valents, gqj, gdiu, and gabdiu) sufficed for him to ignore its absence 
in these words. I have myself recorded intervocalic {k*] and 
x| from Creole-speaking Caribs (although these sounds do not 
occur in Creole), in words remembered from the speech of their 
parents or grandparents; but unfortunately such data are too 
slight to include any minimal pairs showing opposition to |k 
and to {hi}. 

In short, the persistence of Central American voiceless /p/, 
corresponding, as well as voiced /b/, to Breton’s ‘*b”’ (in such a 
pair as pdla: ‘balla’ “prickly pear’’), while /f/ regularly correspond 
to his ‘‘p-pf’’, is evidence for the former pressure in this dialect of 
b—> p—,a pressure that is directly attested for that of Dominica. 
And analogously, the persistence of Central American voiceless 
/k/, corresponding, as well as voiced /g/, to some of Breton’s ‘‘/-’s” 
(others of which correspond to Canteal American /h/), is evidence 
for the former pressure in this dialect of g>k— , a pressure only 
indirectly attested for that of Dominica. Presumably, Central 
American / passed to *x before it became merged in previously 
existing h. ‘But since the bilabial spirant of recent Dominican 
remained attached to the phoneme p, it is not likely that its velar 
spirant ever acquired independent status, much less that is was 
merged with h, as Rat apparently believed. 

It is perhaps not possible to decide whether the “pressure” 
referred to above was of push-chain or of the drag-chain variety. 
If the language of the Carib invaders of these islands had, like 
modern Kalina (True Carib and Galibi) and many other Cariban 
languages, but one series of stops with voiced variants occurring 
only in some medial positions, it might be supposed that their 
failure to keep apart what had been voiced and voiceless series 
led to aspiration being substituted as the distinctive feature. 
On the other hand, the fact that more recent records of Lokono 
(True Arawak) show ‘‘f’’ in place of older “‘p’’ (so Brett, whose 
work dates from the middle of the last century, writes afarra 
“to kill’, where Schultz, whose work dates from the beginning 
of the last century, has aparra, with the same meaning; ¢f. i 
Island-Carib, Dominican dpara and Central American dfara, 
both meaning ‘“‘to kill or beat’’) suggests that this is rather a 
drag-chain, initiated by the movement of p and k toward a spirant 
pronunciation. 

The lack of any evidence for a t/d opposition in the Dominican 
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dialect, early or recent, does not, of course, exclude the possibility 
of its existence there. However, looking further afield to related 
Lokono (True Arawak), which has ?/d and p/b (or perhaps already 
p/b/f), but only one dorsal stop, we may note that, in Island 
Carib cognates, r regularly corresponds to both d and r of Lokono 
(so, ruara: doada ‘‘(a) pot’’, irditi: ireti “husband’’), while occa- 
sionally (though apparently irregularly) s may correspond to 
t of Lokono, as in Breton’s Dominican asika: Lokono atika ‘to 
dig’, and his drisi: Lokono adiki “after” or ‘‘(a) trace’; with which 
compare the Central American Island-Carib equivalents, aciga 
and arigt. 


Vagua, Dominica 








ADDENDA A L’ARTICLE “STRUCTURE FORMELLE 
DES TEXTES *T COMMUNICATION’! 


BENOit MANDELBROT 


P. 5, |. 20 du bas, aprés ‘‘...nulles’”’ ajouter ‘‘Supposons cependant 
que leur somme ne puisse dépasser une certaine valeur.” 

P. 5, 1. 4 du bas, aprés ‘...manceuvres’”’ ajouter ‘‘et de l’erreur 
de retransmission, suivant celle qui est la plus grande.” 

P. 6, avant “Position du probléme linguistique’’ ajouter le 
paragraphe suivant 


PRECORRECTIONS DES ERREURS DANS LES MESSAGES DISCRETS 


Cependant, lhypothése, que la valeur de lerreur de retrans- 
mission ne peut dépasser une certaine valeur, limite exagérément 
la validité du résultat auquel nous sommes parvenus. Qu arriverait- 
il, par exemple, si lerreur pouvait, aussi rarement que ce soit. 
prendre des valeurs aussi grandes que l’on veut ? Par exemple. 
si erreur se distribuait selon la loi dite normale de Laplace et de 
Gauss, courbe en cloche, ou ogive de Galton. Alors, le procédé. 
qui remplace un angle par l’angle arrondi a |’entier le plus voisin. 
augmenterait la probabilité d’erreur, plut6t que de la diminuer. 

Cependant, dans les cas des messages discrets s’introduit une 
nouvelle possibilité, qui n’a pas de contrepartie avec les messages 
continus : on peut « corriger» les erreurs a l’avance, d’aussi prés 
que l’on veut. Le fait est tout a fait familier aux linguistes, mais 
il n’a pu étre formalisé que tout recemment par les cybernéticiens. 
I] repose sur l’observation que la plupart des suites d’unités discrétes 
ne sont pas permises dans les langues naturelles ; cette observation 
s’ajoute au fait que les unités discrétes apparaissent quand toutes 
les valeurs d’un certain paramétre continu, porteur du signal, 
ne sont pas permises dans la langue. Dés lors, si une unité est 


1 Word 10.1-27 (1954). 
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incorrectement recue, il va en résulter une suite d’unités impossible 
ou tout au moins extravagante. Par exemple, un phonéme étant 
mal transmis, le mot deviendra impossible ; ou, si le mot est possi- 
ble, sans contexte, il deviendra impossible dans le contexte des 
autres mots correctement transmis, etc. Donc, en réalité, il suffira 
de connaitre le passé et un tout petit bout de l'avenir du message, 
pour pouvoir, dans presque tous les cas, corriger les erreurs avec 
une quasi-certitude de tomber juste, la probabilité d’erreur aprés 
correction diminuant avee le futur dont on dispose. Il est vrai 
que certaines erreurs, dans les textes naturels, conduisent a d’autres 
textes possibles. mais il s’agit de cas d’autant plus exceptionnels 
que le texte est plus long. 

Ce procédé linguistique peut étre étudié théoriquement, et des 
codes un peu préférables aux codes réels peuvent étre construits. 
Mais l’essentiel doit déja étre clair. Une fois que lon a accepté de 
ne considérer comme unités que certaines valeurs d’un signal 
physique, on acceptera sans difficulté de ne considérer comme mes- 
sages que certaines suites de ces unités. Cette deuxiéme décision 
permettra de rendre parfaite la transmission de chaque unité 
discréte ce qui nous raméne toujours au cas des bruits qui ne 
dépassent jamais une certaine valeur. On ne peut faire de méme avec 
les messages continus (c’est-a-dire extraire d’un ensemble continu 
de signaux un ensemble continu de messages, permettant la pré- 
correction, el permettant un débit de transmission non nul ; 
ce fait est étroitement lié au concept méme de dimension, qui ne 
peut étre explicité ici). 

Ainsi Tinadéquation d’un message continu est une conclusion 
de validité générale. Toutefois, notre méthode contient un élément 
arbitraire et non définitif, du fait que Vimpossibilité a laquelle 
elle se référe n'est pas démontrée, mais constatée avec les procédés 
de précorrection auxquels on a pu songer. Cet inconvénient est 
présent dans tout mocéle cybernétique. Ceux-ci, en effet, revien- 
nent toujours & comparer quelque phénomeéne naturel, tel que 
étre vivant, langue naturelle, etc... 4 quelque automate. Mais le 
premier est seul de son genre (on en connait tout au plus quelques 
variantes hétéroclites) tandis que le deuxiéme n’a de sens qu’ associé, 
et éventuellement opposé, a d’autres automates, qui sont conce- 
vables, mais n’ont pas été construits pour quelque raison, plus 
ou moins explicitée. (Ce point est développé dans notre article 

L’ingénieur en tant que stratége : théories du comportement » 
Revue Générale des Sciences, 1955). 
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Language in Culture ; Conference on the Interrelations of Language 
and Other Aspeels of Cullure. Edited by Harry Hoijer. xi +286 pp. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1954. 


In the spring of 1953 a conference of specially invited linguists, 
anthropologists, psychologists, and philosophers was held at 
Chicago to discuss afresh the old problem of the relation of language 
to thinking, especially in the form in which it had been reformu- 
lated and illustrated by Benjamin Whorf.' The purpose of the 
meeting was to examine in detail Whorf’s assertion that ‘the 
linguistic system of each language is not merely a reproducing 
instrument for voicing ideas, but rather is itself the shaper of 
ideas...’ The group was to consider whether there was any 
reliable evidence to support this claim, and was to suggest ways 
in which the claim might be tested further. 

In the course of the symposium, all the merits of Whorf came 
to light: the freshness of his formulations, his value as a gadfly, 
his apparently profound insight into the structure of a language 
as remote as Hopi. The outstanding faults of his work were 
also pointed out: a failure to acknowledge predecessors; question- 
able reliability of his data; synchronically impermissible analysis 
of faded metaphors; the tautological nature of assertions in which 
language itself serves as the evidence for thought patterns sup- 
posedly determined by language; and a failure to allow sufficient 
room for the possibility of transcending language-determined 
thought patterns in the process of creative thinking. These 
findings are widely scattered throughout the volume. 

The first part of the book (3-123) consists of seven formal 
papers presented to the conference; these will be dealt with here. 
The second part (127-279) contains the discussions of each paper, 
with extra sessions devoted to a midway summing up and to 


Benjamin L. Whorf, Collected Papers on Metalinguislics, Washington, 1952. 
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the strategy of future research. These discussions cannot be 
reviewed: it would be unfair to hold the participants literally 
responsible for oral statements made in the heat of an informal 
debate which, if not for the luxurious scale on which the symposium 
was financed, would probably never have been exposed to a critical 
reading public. Moreover, the reviewer would like nothing less 
than to be an ex-post-facto referee between speakers and discus- 
sants. But acknowledgement must be given to the chairman, 
Harry Hoijer, for his unenviable effort to edit frequently disjointed 
and inflated conversations. It is also to the chairman’s credit 
that in his optimism about the testability of the ‘Sapir-Whorf 
hypothesis’”’ he was successful in assembling an interesting and 
mutually stimulating group of conferees. 

Joseph H. Greenberg contributes a paper “Concerning Inferences 
From Linguistic to Non-Linguistic Data” (3-19). He is soundly 
skeptical about inferences from phonology and “structure’’ (i.e. 
grammar) to non-linguistic culture, and is thus critical of the 
most striking phase of the Whorf assertion—regarding the depen- 
dence of metaphysics on grammar. In the domain of the lexicon, 
on the other hand, language-thought relations can be found, and 
these are aptly classified into hypotheses of discrimination (two 
words as evidence of a discrimination between two things) and 
hypotheses of similarity (a single word as evidence of a single 
category in experience). Several tautological features in Whorf’s 
argument are pointed out, and Whor‘ian reasoning, applied to 
certain differences between English and French, is shown to lead 
to unacceptable conclusions about the metaphysics of the English- 
speaking community. 

Norman A. MecQuown proposes an ‘‘Analysis of the Cultural 
Content of Language Materials’? (20-31). He believes that the 
revelation of the ‘‘structure of speech”? can proceed in an orderly 
fashion from phone though segmental and suprasegmental pho- 
nemes, ‘‘basic-sound combinations,’ accent combinations, words, 
and constructions up to the parts-of-speech categories—all without 
resort to meaning. It is difficult to see how in this acoustic 
age it can be maintained that ‘‘a single preliminary segmentation”’ 
of speech can be made prior to phonemic analysis. The linguistic 
method which the author takes as his point of departure thus 
seems to be on shaky ground, to say the least. The paper then 
proposes a way of extending to the analysis of culture the prin- 
ciples of linguistic analysis (‘‘contrast, complementation, free 
variation, pattern congruence, and elegance’’)—a very fashionable 
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procedure these days.? The ‘tatoms” of the description of 
culture—corresponding to the phones in the author’s system of 
linguistics—would be linguistic forms. One would observe the 
‘co-occurrence’ of forms or classes of forms with certain non- 
linguistic events, and then classify the events and discover patterns. 
The anthropologist will probably object that many aspects of 
culture which have no regular ‘co-occurrence’ with linguistic 
forms would be left out of the study. But there is little practical 
danger that any culture will ever be submitted to this tedious and 
unproductive analysis; no language has yet been described by 
the linguistic prototype of this method. 

C. F. Voegelin, John F. Yegerlehner, and Florence M. Robinett 
report on “Shawnee Laws: Perceptual Statements for the Language 
and for the Content” (32-46). They divide terms used in the 
laws of the Shawnee tribe into externally perceived, internally 
experienced, and neutral, with morphological criteria established 
for each kind. According to the content, the paragraphs of the 
laws are then independently classified as chiefly contemplative, 
chiefly eventful, or mixed. The three types of content are 
found to be highly scattered, while the distribution of the 
words of the three psychologico-morphological categories is 


not analyzed. (It is merely “anticipated”? that they are more 
evenly distributed throughout the document than the various 
kinds of content.) It is not explained how this study adds to our 


knowledge of anything more general than the style of a single 
text. 

There follows “An Examination of the Conceptions of Benjamin 
Whorf in the Light of Theories of Perception and Cognition” 
17-81) by Franklin Fearing. Since this fascinating paper falls 
outside of the domain of linguistics, the present reviewer does not 
feel competent to judge it. But the importance of its position 
is obvious, for here is a specialist in psychology who asserts, 
against the lay views of Whorf’s, that “there are ways of cognizing 
the world which exist not only prior to but concurrent with those 
involving concepts and symbols” (78), and that the possibilities 
of transcending one’s native language in thought are therefore 
quite fundamental. 


* See, for example, Ldward T. Hall, Jr., and George L. Trager, The Analysis of 
Culture, ‘Pre-Publication Edition,’? Washington, 1953; Kenneth L. Pike, Language 
in Relation to a Unified Theory of the Structure of Human Behavior, Part I, ‘Prelimi- 
nary Edition,’ Glendale, California, 1954. 
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Stanley Newman discusses “Semantic Problems in Grammatical 
Systems and Lexemes: A Search for Method” (82-91). First he 
describes his way of characterizing the style of Yokuts folk tales 
by the text frequency of certain suffixes and other grammatical 
patterns. He finds it possible to assert as an apriori proposition 
“that the concepts expressed by obligatory forms and classes 
carry greater weight than those contained in optional cate- 
gories’’ (83), so that style differences testify to various ways of 
looking at the world. We might ask, however, whether the 
opposite postulate should not be adopted. The occurrence of 
an obligatory, i.e. in some ways predictable, signal may well 
earry less ‘weight’? (or information, if that terminology is 
preferred) than a freely chosen, unexpected signal. The relation 
between frequency and ‘‘obligatoriness” as factors of “weight” 
would also bear further discussion. But on the whole, Newman 
presents only a suggestion for a future evaluation of style difference 
rather than the evaluation itself. The second section of his 
paper gives evidence of semantic structuring in certain domains 
of Zuni vocabulary. Newman finds patterns of metaphor forma- 
tion and antonym association which are specific to Zuni. As 
is brought out in the discussion, insights of this type are not in 
themselves novel; they were familiar to every good lexicographer 
of the 19th century. It is a pity that Newman did not weld his 
many sound findings into that workable program for a scientific 
linguistic semantics that still remains just around the corner. 

Additional foundations for a structural semantics are outlined 
by Harry Hoijer in his discussion of ‘‘The Sapir-Whorf Hypo- 
thesis’ (92-105). “Our interest is,” he writes (95f.), ‘‘not in 
questions such as ‘What does this form ... mean?’ but, instead, 
in the question, ‘In what manner does a language organize, through 
its structural semantic system, the world of experience in which 
its speakers live?’.”’ The latter question might usefully be par- 
aphrased as follows: ‘‘In such-and-such a group of forms, what is 
the difference between their meanings?” This functional approach, 
which enabled phonemics to grow out of phonetics, might also 
make it possible to separate semantics from the study of every- 
thing a culture knows. Hoijer suggests a number of tests of the 
language-thought relation consisting in a comparison of groups 
speaking very similar languages, but having quite different cultures, 
and vice versa, in the American Southwest. It is a sign of the 
realistic bent of the chairman that, of all the research ideas tossed 
out at the symposium, this one has already been put into effect. 
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A study along these lines is in progress today (Southwestern 
Project in Comparative Psycholinguistics), and, in addition to a 
check on Whorf’s Hopi data, it will yield comparative results 
within a few years. 

Charles F. Hockett deals with “Chinese Versus English: an 
Exploration of the Whorfian Theses” (106-123). Hockett ana- 
lyzes a number of differences in the meanings of ‘“‘near-equivalent”’ 
words of the two languages. According to a formulation which 
came up in the discussion of his paper, he explores not only *‘zero- 
order” differences between individual words, but steps up to the 
first rung of a ladder of higher levels of generalization by considering 
parallel differences in Groups of words: several of the numerals, 
verbs dealing with locus and motion, and so on.. (Throughout 
the discussion, voices were raised urging still higher-order general- 
izations about the semantic structure of languages, but the 
linguists present were too skeptical to take this bait.) 

Quite noteworthy is Hockett’s suggestion that it may be more 
important to consider what is easy to say in a language than what 
is possible to say. In a more general form, it is brought out in 
the discussion that “characteristics of language have to be treated 
in terms of probabilities, frequencies, degrees, and various other 
kinds of quantitative or semi-quantitative specifications, rather 
than in terms of the larger, looser qualitative descriptions that 
Whorf and others seem to operate with” (216). This, incidentally, 
raises for the theory of language the interesting problem of 
reformulating the langue-parole dichotomy in terms of langue as 
a statistical rather than an all-or-nothing rule system. 

In the words of Floyd Lounsbury, the possibilities of research 
outlined in the discussion ‘in practice boil down to a combination 
of old-time philology and ethnology, and they do not look specta- 
cular’ (270). 


Columbia University UrieEL WEINREICH 


Epwin T. Corne.ius, Jr. Language Teaching, A Guide for Teachers 
of Foreign Languages. 168 pp. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1953. 


The purpose of Language Teaching is to “‘restate the questions 
raised by language teachers and to point out new and different 
attitudes toward language problems,” by relating the principles 
of structural linguistics to the practical classroom situation. 
Cornelius is well equipped to do this as he is a consultant to teachers 
of English as a second language in government centers in South 
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America and the Near East, and he works closely with the linguists 
on the staff of the Foreign Service Institute in Washington. 
Although the material of this book is primarily that of English 
as a second language, Cornelius has suggested that a wider audience 
might profit by his description of linguistic discoveries, and he 
has, accordingly, directed his book at language teachers generally. 

Prefacing each chapter with questions raised by language 
teachers in discussions and conversations in the field, Cornelius 
offers partial answers by re-phrasing the problems suggested by 
them. To do this he has divided his book into four parts: methods 
and technics of language teaching, linguistics and the scope of 
linguistics, pedagogical applications of linguistic findings, and 
specialized problems in language teaching. In his need to commu- 
nicate with teachers whose native language is not English, he 
has at times simplified his presentation. However, he has done 
the teaching field a service by firmly doing away with time-worn 
misconceptions about language and by re-emphazizing the lin- 
guistic principles that need to be brought home repeatedly to the 
entrenched classroom teacher. 

The first section makes a clear distinction between the objectives 
and methods of two kinds of teacher: the first, the ‘““home”’ teacher 
who must train native speakers of a language to use it more 
effectively; the second, the teacher of that same language as a 
foreign tongue. To the latter, Cornelius is most emphatic in 
pointing out that originality is not the goal. The learner must 
have at all times a model of the language before him for accurate 
imitation. He reminds us here, as he does throughout the book, 
that language is speech, that writing and reading are extensions 
of this skill, to be attempted after speech mastery is assured and 
to be acquired by different methods. To accomplish the foreign 
language goal of exposing the student to models of the language 
as spoken, he advocates textbooks based on the language rather 
than on rules as to how it should be spoken. 

He seriously questions the usefulness of vocabulary and idiom 
lists. The first has its uses in preparation of lessons but certainly 
does not represent the language as spoken, a fact too many text 
writers tend to overlook. As for the ‘idiomatic expressions” 
which take up so much space in foreign language texts, he suggests 
that many things classified as “idioms”’ are in reality the way a 
man talks about things in his own language. The secret of 
“idioms” is the system of the particular language to be learned. 

The professional language teacher should have proficiency 
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in the language taught, an understanding of the system of the 
language, an understanding of the native language system of the 
learner, experience in methods of teaching, and acquaintance 
with teaching materials. English as a second language is often 
taught in the United States by “home” teachers trained to work 
with native speakers. Outside the United States, language 
centers in faraway countries have to rely for the most part on 
untrained personnel. 

A chapter, ‘“‘Language and Culture,” reminds the inexperienced 
teacher that literal translation from one language to another 
is impossible. Through such illustrations as that of the varving 
attitudes toward time and punctuality in North America, South 
America, and the Near East, or that of the words and behavior 
of groups leaving a social function, the teacher is helped to realize 
that he must understand the environmental factors (the macro- 
linguistics, as it is called here) of the language as well as the 
language (the micro-linguistics) itself. 

The second section of the book consists of lwo very short chapters 
explaining in simple terms how linguists gather data on languages, 
and how they work out descriptions of the language systems from 
these data. The process of isolating the phoneme /p/ in the English 
system is detailed and followed by suggestions for teaching a 
Spanish speaker to produce this sound. The teacher is comforted 
by the assurance that he need not be a linguist himself so long 
as he uses linguistic descriptions of the language as a basis for his 
teaching materials. The only linguists mentioned in this section 
are George L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith, Jr., and it is interesting 
to see how Cornelius manages to make their elaborate vowel 
system and fairly confusing notation of intonation and _ stress 
seem quite simple to use. This is done by establishing the nine 
simple vowels with many examples, and then by mentioning 
the twenty-seven possible nuclei, three for each simple vowel. 
depending on the direction of the glide. As stated here, the 
system seems very easy to follow—a conclusion that language 
teachers, accustomed to modifications of the IPA for symbolizing 
a far smaller collection of English vowels, do net reach on first 
viewing the Trager-Smith interpretation. 

Pedagogical applications of linguistic findings, the third subject 
of the book, contains a description of the informant-drill technic. 
According to this book, there is little to help the inexperienced 
teacher facing a group of fifty or sixty heterogeneous learners to 
adjust the technic to his situation. Nor is there anything for 
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the experienced teacher, who knows that this technic has been 
modified, developed, and changed to meet the differentiated 
needs of beginners and more advanced students. 

Finally, the book has excerpts from lessons prepared by the 
Committee on the Language Program of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. Based on linguistic descriptions of English 
and the languages of future learners of English, the material is 
to be used in a series of reverse language texts—the one for Spanish 
speakers, for example, is available now. 

The lessons appear to be weighted very heavily on the side of 
phonetic data, and to deal less systematically with grammar. 
There is also a frank reliance on translation, since the explanatory 
remarks and instructions are given in the language of the learner. 
If the Spanish speaker reads a technical description of the 
production of /i/ in his own language, is he not learning “‘about”’ 
the language, rather than producing it? 

Cornelius did not write these lessons, but he did cite them as 
his only examples of linguistic principles applied to language 
teaching. The underlying principle is sound enough—these 
lessons are based on careful descriptions of English as interpreted 
by linguists, but the bridge into the language classroom is not 
strong enough. A brief appended bibliography lists Fries on 
teaching English, but omits Jespersen. Surely Palmer and Morris 
have much of a practical nature to add here too. 

On the positive side, the contribution of this book lies in its 
many specific instances of the way various languages operate 
in different parts of the world, and in its constant reminder to 
teachers that some of their cherished notions about language 
are not necessarily so. Jt directs the attention of the language 
teaching world to the work of linguistics in general, and in its 
specific presentation of one division of applied linguistics it reminds 
us all that linguistics has an enormous contribution to make 
to a scientifically based language teaching approach. 


Columbia University Lois McInTosH 

Hetnz WissEMANN, Untersuchungen zur Onomatopoiie. —Erster 
Teil, Die sprachpsychologischen Versuche. 241 pp. Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter, 1954. 


This volume, the first of two, describes experiments conducted 
in the Sprachwissenschaflliches Seminar of the University of Minster 
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early in 1950. Three series of experiments were performed, 
one preliminary and two main. The procedure was in each case 
approximately this: a noise was produced at a distance of 2 
to 4 meters from the subject, who could plainly hear but not see 
what was going on. From a list of made-up words he selected 
the one which seemed to represent most adequately the acoustic 
impression received. If the word was polysyllabic, he was to 
indicate which syllable bore the principal stress. He was to 
estimate to what degree the word selected seemed satisfactory 
highly, fairly, hardly, not at all. He was asked whether he 
had hesitated in making the selection or whether his choice was 
immediate and unwavering. He was to analyse the factors 
determining his selection and to tell whether syllabic or rhythmic 
considerations or total Gestall or individual sounds were decisive. 
Other, non-phonic associations were then inquired about—whether 
the sound was pleasant or unpleasant, whether there were sens- 
ations of light and shade, etc. If several factors influenced the 
decision, the subject was to arrange them in order of importance 
or in the order in which they had occurred to him. Then he was 
given the opportunity of improving the word selected or of repla- 
cing it with a new one. Finally, he was asked to make any addi- 
tional comments he desired, either by way of criticism of the 
experimental procedure or as further observation on his own 
reactions during it. The first experiment may serve as an example 
of the entire three series. An iron hammer weighing 0.5 kg. was 
struck against a 5 kg. iron weight resting on a pillow. The first 
blow was fairly heavy, and the hammer was allowed to rebound 
for a second blow, which was considerable weaker. The nonsense 
words from which the subject had to choose were: mikmik, makmuk, 
bilbul, pikpik, eisei, pilpok. Of twelve participants, six chose 
pikpik as their first choice, one chose mikmik, one mikmik, one 
mikmik, two pilpok, and one found none of the suggested words 
adequate. As second choices (for opportunity was given for an 
alternative selection), four chose mikmik, four pikpik, one pilpok, 
and three had no second choice. In designating the adequacy 
of the made-up words to convey the acoustic impression, the 
subjects’ answers ranged from “completely satisfactory’ to 
“unsuitable”. Original suggestions included: dd.dak, hikhik, 
liklik (twice), pikpuk, pikpok (twice), mikkick, nickneck and pikpak. 
In other experiments there was greater variation in selection and 
invention. The greatest variety was seen, perhaps, in the subjec- 
tive experience associated with each sound. 
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It is difficult to assay the validity of these experiments. Some 
of them could vary greatly according to the skill, physique or 
temperament of the conductor. Furthermore, the subjects were 
all sophisticated persons, some with apparently well-developed 
skill in inventing words (but perhaps the major contributions to 
onomatopoetic creation come from such sources anyway). Also, 
too many details were involved in the procedure; subjects were 
required to analyse too many complex factors, and the very urge 
toward originality, being encouraged in each instance, may to 
some extent vitiate the conclusions. 

Among the points noted by the author in his summaries the 
following, while not astounding, are of interest to linguists: most 
of the original contributions took the form of interjections; the 
syllable was shown to have a real correspondence to phonic actua- 
lity, but the length of a newly created designation did not neces- 
sarily express the duration of a sound; in the new coinages by the 
subjects there were no startling aberrations from the phonic 
structure of the native language (German, in every case); vowel 
quality was definitely associated with pitch and quality of the 
sounds made; syllabic stress marked the ‘‘center of gravity” of 
the sound; the sound was shown to be dependent upon its milieu, 
with optical impressions and associations playing a réle even when 
the source of the sound was kept invisible; finally, there was a 
likelihood of action and interaction between new coinages and 
actual words in the language itself. 

But we shall have to wait for volume two for answers to most of 
the questions which suggest themselves. In that volume the 
author proposes to examine the possibility of utilizing the results 
of these experiments for the solution of concrete etymological 
problems in the realm of onomatopoetic words and in the wider 
field of expressive semantics in language. It seems to be a field 
beset with pitfalls, but not void of promise. 


Vew York Universily and Columbia University Rospert A. FOwKES 


MANFRED MAYRHOFER. Aurzgefassles elymologisches Wérlerbuch 
des Allindischen. Fascicles 3-4 (pp. 129-288) eraka—ksah. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1954-55. 


The first two fascicles of this dictionary were reviewed in Word 
11.1, pp. 134-38, and the remarks made there still apply, in general, 
to these later fascicles, with possibly one emendation: the first 
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review was overly optimistic in the statement that “many a 
word ... may prove to be relatively easily explained as Dravidian 
or Munda or Austro-Asiatic.”’ It turns out to be an extremely 
difficult task to show beyond doubt the precise, or even approxi- 
mate source of the non-IE elements in the Sanskrit vocabulary, 
and most of Mayrhofer’s suggestions are introduced by some such 
word of caution as ‘“‘possibly” or ‘‘maybe’’. 

An astounding statistical indication of the status of Sanskrit 
etymology emerges from an inspection of these 160 pages: there 
are 1071 separate entries, but the number of IE etymologies 
of which Mayrhofer is even reasonably sure is only sixty! (A higher 
percentage would be expected even for Albanian). This is only 
in part due to the author’s conservatism in proposing etymologies 
Uhlenbeck has 123 IE etymologies for the same section of voca- 
bulary, with, however, only about 700 entries). And, although 
a large number of onomatopoeic words occur in the pages under 
consideration, plus numerous words that seem to be of non- 
IE origin, as well as personal and geographical names (which are 
notoriously difficult to etymologize), the percentage of IE etyma 
is still conspicuously low. 

Such expressions as “nicht sicher erklart,’ ‘‘unklar,’” ‘“‘kaum,” 
‘“dusserst fragwiirdig,”’ ‘“‘unsicher,”’ etc. dot virtually every page. 
But M. is not merely ‘‘der Geist, der stets verneint,’’ nor does he 
give the impression of hasty or ill-considered rejection of the 
work of others. He is rather generous in his citation of sources 
of proposed etymologies, even when he regards them as untenable, 
and he has a facile knack for summing up the essence of etymo- 
logical and lexicographical argument, placing his finger on what 
he deems to be the weak spots, while affording the reader the 
opportunity of making his own decisions. 

As in the earlier fascicles, few misprints and typographical errors 
occur. It would be gratuitous and pointless to list all the petty 
slips in English spelling and English idiom, but I cannot refrain 
from reiterating the wish that English had been omitted from the 
work. Such howlers as ‘‘the how-maniest”’ (p. 148, s. v. kali- 
thah) and ‘‘at whom”’ as a translation of “‘bei wem”’ (p. 150) certainly 
mar the work for some readers, although they can hardly detract 
from the scholarly quality of the work as a whole. 

In the Sanskrit forms themselves great care has been exercised. 
[ wish some phonological explanation had been given for the word 
krsarah (p. 264), which is surely anomalous, and which seems to 
alternate with krsarah (the English translation also fails to 
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gibe with the German definition), but since the etymology is 
shrouded in mystery, explanation cannot be forthcoming. 

All in all, if Mayrhofer’s work maintains the same high standard 
that has been set for these first four parts, it will be a most satis- 
factory etymological dictionary. Whether increased progress 
in Dravidian, Munda and other scholarship will ultimately solve 
the riddle of the non-Indo-European element in Sanskrit remains 
to be seen. 


New York University and Columbia University Ropertr A. FOWKEs 


O. R. Gurney, The Hilliles. xvi+240 pp. Penguin Books: 
Harmandsworth, Middlesex, 1952. 


A comparatively recent development in the publishing business 
is the issuing of various series of inexpensive but sturdy paper- 
bound books. It is to the credit of the publishers that these 
series include a number on serious and even scholarly subjects, 
and to the credit of the public that a genuine demand justifies and 
encourages: the enterprise. 

Such a book is The Hittites, by O. R. Gurney, one of the Pelican 
series issued by the publisher of Penguin Books. The little volume 
is compact, convenient, and surprisingly complete; every detail 
of Hittite history and culture for which I have consulted it has 
proved to be included. It deals fairly and clearly with a number 
of complicated and controversial subjects, such as the relation 
of the Hittite civilization in Asia Minor to the remains in Syria 
also classed as Hittite, and Forrer’s identification of a number 
of Hittite names, both of persons and of places, with names already 
familiar to us from Greek history and literature. The proof- 
reading has been amazingly accurate: I have noted only one trivial 
misprint (kfng for king, 37), plus a misleading use of quotation 
marks in a citation from the Bible (2). But the volume is unfor- 
tunately marred by many flaws which it seems necessary to point 
out, since the distinction of the author as a student of the eminent 
Hittitologist Hans Ehelolf, and as a fellow-excavator of the 
distinguished archaeologist John Garstang (his uncle, to whom 
the book is dedicated), might lead the casual reader into attributing 
to the work a definitiveness which unfortunately it does not 
possess. 

The book does show a number of exemplary features: a map, 
32 plates, and 19 figures in the text, all doubtless as clear as one 
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has a right to expect in view of the inexpensive format; a select 
bibliography, topically arranged, of 15 pages; and an admirable 
index of 8 pages (prepared by the author’s mother). To be sure, 
there are some oddities about the bibliography: thus the edition 
by Gétze of the Ritual of Tunnawi, and that by Sommer and 
Falkenstein of the Bilingue of Hattu8ili I, are classed respectively 
under religion and law, though both belong primarily with trans- 
lations of texts. Perhaps one has no right to demand any addi- 
tional paraphernalia of scholarship in a volume of this type. 
Yet the almost total omission both of references and of cross- 
references is baffling. Why attribute a quoted passage merely 
to “a later king’ (27) rather than identify him as Hattusilis III? 
Why refer to “the passage quoted above” (99) without defining 
“above” as pp. 70-71? In particular, the lack of documentation 
set me off on a time-consuming wild-goose chase in connection 
with the statement (4), ‘tin the hills above Smyrna were other 
rock-sculptures known since the time of Herodotus, who had 
described them as representations of the nymph Niobe and of 
the Egyptian king Sesostris.’”’ The passage (2.106) in which 
Herodotus (falsely) identifies two rock-carvings as representing 
Sesostris is easily enough to be found; but I searched in vain in 
Herodotus for any reference to the image at Mt. Sipylus identified 
(also falsely) as Niobe by Homer, Jl. 24.614-7 (the passage is 
probably an interpolation), and by Sophocles, Ant. 823-32 and 
El. 150-2 (see further Pausanias 1.21.3 and 3.22.4). Nor can ] 
find anywhere the classing of Niobe as a “nymph’’; was Gurney 
misled by the reference in Homer (Jl. 24.615-6) to ‘the couches of 
the nymphs’?— Also, when references are given they are not 
always careful or complete. Thus two long citations from Homer 
(166-8) are identified merely—and inconsistently—as ‘Iliad 
xxiii. 233 and xxiv. 782 to end”’; the first one, incomplete, should 
be 233-261; the second. inaccurate, since it does not extend quite 
“to the end’’, should be 782-803. (Incidentally, the statement 
following these quotations that in the Homeric funeral ritual 
“there is a feast’’ applies only to the second of the two passages.) 

Perhaps of a piece with this vagueness and insufficiency of 
documentation is the author’s readiness to make sweeping general- 
izations not necessarily warranted by the data. On the basis 
of the trouble caused to her son by one queen, and the prominent 
part in affairs of state played by another, we are offered the 
surely dangerous conclusion that ‘“‘a strong and not always amiable 
personality seems to have been characteristic of the Hittite 
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queens’’ (66). We are told (108) that ‘the king was often advised 
by his officers that ‘the year was too short’ for anything more than 
minor operations’’; Mursilis in his annals does tell us seven times 
that ‘the year was too short’, but only in one passage does he 
attribute this statement to his officers. The author’s readiness 
to accept at face-value (64) Hattusilis’ exceedingly clever justifi- 
cation of his behavior in usurping the throne leads him to attribute 
what may have been a mere tricky bit of expediency to ‘a highly 
developed political conscience” (37, 115, and 177). So too of 
the justification by Mursilis II of his declaration of war (114). 
[ am not sure that the king’s demands on a vassal’s gratitude 
really betoken ‘‘the essential humanity of the Hittite outlook”’ (76). 
Hence I question the conclusion drawn by Professor Mallowan 
in his Editorial Foreword (v) that ‘the Hittites had notions about 
civilization and the right way of life based on a standard of conduct 
which might with advantage be emulated to-day’; Mursilis and 
Hattusilis may indeed be sincere idealists, but I fancy parallel 
statements could be cited from Ariovistus, Hitler, and Stalin. 
Also, I think the author is over-optimistic in the degree of proba- 
bility that he assigns to observations about Hittite pronunciation 
xv) and versification, or lack of it (177 and fn. 1). 

On the other hand, the epic episode, strangely termed ‘‘strange”’ 
181), recounting the behavior of the goddess Inaras in forbidding 
her captive mortal paramour Hupasiyas to look out of the window, 
seems treated in an unduly complicated manner. When he looks out 
of the window, he sees his wife and children and desires to return 
to them, whereupon Inaras punishes him. Gurney (182-3) follows 
Gaster’s explanation that “the prohibition against seeing his 
wife and family’ was ‘intended to prevent the transmission to 
mortals’’ of the ‘divine essence’ acquired in sexual relations 
with the goddess. Would it not be simpler to assume that the 
motive of Inaras, a less magnanimous Calypso, was merely ordi- 
nary jealousy? Furthermore, the point is lost by Gaster’s mis- 
translation, followed by Gurney (181), of KUB 17.6.1.25-7: ““Now 
when Inaras returned from her journey, she began to ask saying, 
‘Let me in!’’’ The subject of the verb in the second clause, apas, 
like Latin ille refers to the other person involved, Hupasiyas and 
not Inaras; and appa must mean ‘back’ and not ‘in’. Therefore 
the only possible translation is the one given by Gétze in 
Pritchard, Ancient Near East Texts (1950) 125: ‘“‘When Inaras 
came home from the country, he began to moan: ‘Let me go 
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home!’”’? Also questionable is the statement (191) apropos of the 
Kumarbi myth that the Earth bore the three “terrible gods” 
whose seed was swallowed by Kumarbi; the text (AUB 33.120.2) 
is badly mutilated, but is not the probability that the last-born, 
the Storm-God himself, issued from Kumarbi’s own body? 
There are a number of actual factual inaccuracies. We read (21) 
that Labarnas “does not appear to have been the first of his 
line’; yet he is called the “first king’ a page later. The deposed 
heir of Hattusilis I is called his son (24), and so too is the newly- 
chosen heir Mursilis (68), but the Bilingue makes it clear that 
both were adopted sons; the first one (according to the Bilingue 
was the king’s nephew, and the second (according to K Bo 1.6.1.13 
his grandson. The much disputed territory of Kizzuwatna is 
called ‘the Cataonia of Roman times” (25) and is_ later 
described (84) as “embracing Cataonia and part of Cilicia’; but 
the Cataonia of the Romans seems certainly to have been north 
of the Taurus Mountains in Cappadocia, and Gurney’s own map 
(fig. 1) clearly confines Kizzuwatna to the region south of the 
Taurus Mountains, the later Cilicia.2 —Wilusa is_ correctly 
described as “part of the confederacy of Arzawa”’ (58; cf. 54), and 
Arzawa is correctly shown on the map as located in the south- 
ern part of Asia Minor; yet elsewhere Gurney, reverting to an 
hypothesis of Kretschmer’s (whom, however, he does not name), 
suggests that “it may eventually be found possible to equate 
Alaksandus of Wilusa with Alexander-Paris of Ilios, who would 
then have succeeded to a restored kingdom of Troy after the 
departure of the Achaeans” (169; cf. 57). Even though we may 
grant that Alexander, despite phonetic difficulties, is merely a 
Greekized form of Alaksandus and not, as some have thought, 
a Greek translation of Paris, and even though we may also grant 
that the tradition of Paris’ receiving a mortal wound at the sack 
of Troy need not be true, still I find insuperable the difficulty 
of identifying a country in the extreme south of Asia Minor with 
a city in the extreme north of it—not to mention the second diffi- 


1G6tze points out Gaster’s errors in his review of Thespis, JCS 6.100 (1952), but 
this probably appeared too late to be utilized by Gurney. Gdtze also criticizes Gaster’s 
fundamental viewpoint on the connection between myth and ritual, and his expla- 
nation of the Illuyankas story as a “‘Festspiel’’ or cult drama (99-100), a view which 
Gurney accepts unquestioningly (181); but this of course is a matter of opinion. 

* This agrees with Gétze’s map in his Kizzuwaina and the Problem of Hittite Geo- 
graphy (1940), an authoritative discussion of the entire problem; on the relation of 
Kizzuwatna with Cappadocia, see ib. 81. 
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culty of identifying a contemporary of Muwatallis (whose death 
Gurney himself places in 1282) with a survivor of the Trojan 
War, which is supposed to have ended almost a century later 
(Gurney’s attempt, 58, to overcome the latter difficulty is far 
from convincing). Paris or Alexander may really have had a 
name which would be Alaksandus in Hittite, and Motylos, said 
to have received Helen and Paris, may really have had a name 
which would be Muwatallis* in Hittite; but if they cannot be the 
Alaksandus and Muwatallis of the treaty, and if Ilios cannot be 
Wilusa, there seems little point in stressing the similarities of 
names, tempting though this is. 

An error of a different type is the identification (19 and 235 
of Hatti and Hattusas. The regular use of KUR with Halti 
and of URU with Hattusas surely proves that the former is the 
country and the latter the city®. 

The interpretation of the pankus (explained by Gétze, I think 
rightly, as ‘the assembly of nobles’) as ‘tthe whole community” (68) 
or rather ‘‘the whole body of citizens’ (69)—perhaps an attempt 
to justify its name—seems debatable-—- The statements about 
capital punishment are both inconsistent and incorrect. The 
list of “the only capital offences’? (95), those cited being rape, 
bestiality, and defiance of the state, is incomplete; Gurney himself 
notes elsewhere (101 and 150 respectively) two other capital 
offences which he omits here, adultery and, for a priest, spending 
the night with his wife at home; this last dereliction is only one 
of a number on the part of temple officials which were punishable 
with death. So too was incest: Gurney’s statement (102) that 
“marriage between brother and sister is not forbidden in the 
Hittite laws’’ is literally true so far as the extant versions of the 
Law Code go, but the Suppiluliumas-Hukkanas treaty (3.29-31) 
declares specifically that in Hatti sexual intercourse with a sister 


*But on the unlikelibood of this see Sommer, AF 53-4. 

*On the whole vexed question, see Friedrich, Vert. 2. 42-5, and Sommer, AU 365-7) 
and AF 30-56. 

5 We do meet URU with Haiti: KUR Ha-ai-li (as in KBo 3. 4. 1. 1.) and KUR 
URU Ha-at-ti (as in Hatt. 1. 1) seem to be interchangeable; and we even find URU- 
Ha-at-li without KUR, apparently in an adjectival or ethnicon sense, ‘Hittite’ (cf. 
Gétze, AM 324, and see his excellent discussion, Madd. 50-3). 1 would suggest in 
this connection that URU, though usually translated ‘city’, as a determinative perhaps 
denotes any sort of geographical community. But what is signifiant is that we never, 
at least so far as I know, find KUR with Hattusas. — The usage with these two topo- 
nyms is precisely parallel to that with others involving cities and countries. 
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or even a cousin is not lawful, and the man who engages in it 
must die (cf. Friedrich, Vert. 2.153-4).® 

I have discussed various points outside the main interest of 
the readers of Word because | wish to issue a caveat against accept- 
ing unquestioningly, as a result of Mr. Gurney’s reputation. 
all his statements in matters which may be beyond their own 
special competence. I now turn to their prime concern, matters 
of language. 

Mr. Gurney is certainly not a trained linguist. To judge by 
a single statement (on p. 119) which combines a multiplicity of 
errors, he believes: (1) that the distinction between cenlum and 
salem languages is an essential one; (2) that the only salem languages 
are the Indo-Iranian ones (to which, incidentally, he usually 
applies the unfortunate term Indo-Aryan, apparently a contam- 
ination of the obsolete Aryan and the normal Indo-Iranian); 
that in the salem languages every k became a sibilant, and that this 
sibilant was always s; and that in all salem languages e and o 
became a. His statement (ib.) that Hittite is a cenlum language 
is certainly correct, but not his implication that this means i 
shows none of the other features (wrongly) enumerated as charac- 
teristic of salem languages (as a matter of fact, original o does 
appear as a in Hittite, just as in Indo-Iranian). His list of centum 
languages (ib.) as ‘‘Latin, Greek, Celtic, and the various Germanic 
languages’’ is also a little odd: Jlalic would be better than Latin, 
and certainly there are ‘‘various’’ Celtic languages quite as much 
as Germanic. He refers here to the view ‘that Hittite was the 
first of the eleven’? branches to diverge from the parent stem’, 
but nowhere in his book does he refer to Sturtevant’s thesis— 
which has been accepted by so eminent a Hittitologist as Gétze— 
that the opposition of Hittite to all the Indo-European languages 
known before its decipherment is sufficient to justify the classing 
of Hittite—or, better, of Anatolian—as a sister and not a daughter 
of Indo-European. Gurney, like many others, may deny the 


*In the Code, §§ 189, 190, 191, 195, various forms of incest are termed hurkel; 
therefore these too are subject to the death penalty if Gétze is right in interpreting 
hurkel as ‘capital crime’ (see his translation, Pritchard 196). Neufeld (The Hittile 
Laws 189) explains the term as meaning ‘abomination’ and usually implying the death 
penalty. In §§ 187 and 188, in which a different type of sin (bestiality) is described 
as hurkel, there follows the additional specific statement that the sinner must die; 
this I suppose can be used as an argument either pro or con in the discussion as to 
whether branding a sin as hurkel inevitably implies the death penalty. 

7 He apparently counts Baltic and Slavic as separate branches. 
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assumption of an original Indo-Hittite parent for both Indo- 
European and Anatolian, but he should at least refer to it, instea 

of everywhere classing Hittite as Indo-European without comment 
or question. 

Also extraordinarily faulty is the diagram on p. 118 which 
purportedly illustrates the close relation of the Hittite case- 
endings to those of Greek and Latin. For Greek he cites both 
an 0 stem and a consonant stem, but for Latin only a consonant 
stem, and so too for Hittite (though Hittite possesses a stems 
which go back to original o stems); he traces all accusative singulars 
to vocalic m, and he calls the adverbs eklos and funditus (cited 
by Sturtevant in his brilliant proof that the ablative and instru- 
mental were originally sandhi variants) as themselves actually 
ablatives. In equating with Greek hyddér a form which he writes 
watar (119) he lays himself open to the same justifiable strictures 
as Hrozny did in his original claims that Hittite is Indo-European: 
the vowel must be short and the consonant must be voiced.§ 

Gurney in opposition to Forrer tells us (57) that ‘according to 
the rules of Greek phonology it is actually impossible for Troisa 
to develop into Troia’. What rules? Probably Gurney is 
following Friedrich, in A/F’ 1.102 (1930), who was there following 
Sommer in Griechische Lautsludien (1905); but Sommer himself, 
though he disagrees with Forrer on other grounds, specifically 
disavows the applicability of his earlier hypothesis, AU 363 (1932). 
Also highly debatable is Gurney’s statement (56) that Hittite 
Ta-ru-(u-)i-sa might stand for Tardwisa or Trdisa. 

I think Gurney is sometimes too sweeping in presenting the 
consensus of linguists. Misleading even if not completely inaccu- 
rate is his statement (120) that the loss of laryngeals in Indo- 
European languages ‘thas long been maintained’. The existence 
of laryngeals in the Ursprache was posited by Saussure and by 
Miller, both in 1879, but the theory was practically lost sight 
of for almost half a century® until the presence of an otherwise 
unaccountable h-, -h-, and -hh- in Hittite led to its revival by 


*For evidence, respectively, that the double writing of the vowel does not prove 
length, and that the single writing of the consonant does prove voicing, see Sturtevant, 
HG 61-5 and HG? 23-4, and HG" 73-85 and HG? 26-7. 

® Pedersen and Cuny gave the theory some credence, but in general it was completely 
ignored until its revival in a new form by Kurytowicz in 1927; this was followed by 
independent study by Couvreur (1935 and 1936), brilliant sporadic suggestions by 
Sapir, and organized systematic treatment by Sturtevant in a series of articles starting 


in 1930 and culminating in his book The Indo-Hittite Laryngeals (1942). Today the 
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Kurytowicz. Incidentally, Gurney’s reference to “this h”’ (120 
is wrong, since it ignores the fact that Hittite possessed two distinct 
phonemes which in writing are always distinguished medially, 
one being written single and the other double. Gurney says the 
pronunciation of ‘this h” is ‘hotly debated’’; though one scholar 
(Petersen) maintained that a feeble and unstable sound was 
represented, I think most scholars who are really familiar with 
Hittite orthography would agree in disagreeing with him. 

Again in regard to the indigenous non-Indo-European language 
of the Hittite area, Gurney is right in opposing the application 
to it of the term “proto-Hittite” (122), but I am not sure he is 
right in his statement (ib.) that this name “thas been widely adopt- 
ed’. [| think the common term has been proto-Hattic—which 
to be sure is just as bad. Certainly the best term, from the point 
of view both of convenience and of logic, is Hattian as suggested 
by Gurney, or Hattic as suggested by Sturtevant (HG! 29 fn. 1, 
HG? 4 fn. 15)—the latter preferable purely because it is already 
in common use.— The Hittite word which gives us the name 
of this pre-Hittite language, /fallili, is probably an adverb, to 
be translated ‘in Hattic’. Gurney himself usually treats as 
adverbs this and kindred formations such as palaumnili ‘in Palaic’ 
(cf. 121, 122, 123); yet he speaks of ‘ta language which is called 
haltili”’? (62) and of haltili as a ‘‘name” (129). There are two 
adverbs which refer to the language that we call Hittite, nasili 
and nesumnili; it is not so much on the former, as Gurney says 
(122), as on the latter, that Hrozny based his very plausible sugges- 
tion that the proper name for Hittite would be Nessite (see AOr. 
1.294-5 and JA 218.318-20). 

Is the statement that ‘“‘most Sumerian words are monosyl- 
labic’’ (126) based on statistics, or on a misconception due to the 
fact that they are written with a single sign?—These ideograms are 
certainly shorter substitutes for Hittite words when used by a 
Hittite scribe, just as they are shorter substitutes for Akkadian 
words when used by an Akkadian scribe; but is it correct 
to say that the replacement of a Hittite word ‘‘by the corre- 
sponding Sumerian or Babylonian word’’ (italics mine) was done 
“by way of abbreviation” (9)?— Though the statement (19-20) 
that Hittite cuneiform is “totally unlike’? Assyrian seems exagge- 
rated, the assumption that the first is not derived from the second 


early existence of laryngeals is a commonplace among Indo-Europeanists; but views 
as to their number or the date of their disappearance are by no means unanimous. 
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is doubtless correct. Not so the statement that it was adopted 
“from a source as yet unknown’’; the source was almost surely 
Hurrian, as was suggested by Speiser as early as 1934.1°— The 
cuneiform signs are described (120) as representing vowel +conso- 
nant, consonant +vowel, or consonant +vowel+consonant; the 
fact that a sign could also represent a vowel alone is omitted.— 
In describing a syllabary, it is not accurate to talk about “the 
letter h’’ (120) or ‘double letters’ (121).— Very strange is the 
statement (140 fn. 1) concerning the goddess Hebat that ‘the 
exact pronunciation” of her name “‘is uncertain, as the spelling 
varies between Hebat and Hepat or even Hepit’’; actually ,the 
“exacl pronunciation”? must have been Hebat,‘! and Gurney’s 
suggestion of a ‘‘spelling’’ Hepil must be due to a misinterpre- 
tation of the sign which can represent either pal or pil.?? 
Gurney is himself misleadingly inconsistent in his translitera- 
tions, perhaps as the result of uncritically following various and 
varying sources. He regularly represents Hittite h and § by h 
and s, but unaccountably shifts at times to kh for the former, 
as in Ispulakhsus (130), Aranzakh (190 and 194), and Pitkhanas 
216), and to sh for the latter, as in Teshub (130 et al.); note both 
in Shar-kushukh (33), Shar here despite sar in Pu-sarrumas (216). 
On p. 149 we find associated the Hittite istananas, the Akkadian 
asirlu, and the Canaanite ashera; what uninformed reader would 
guess that the sibilants are the same in every case? On p. 153 
we find in successive lines huwasi without diacritics, and andah- 


‘This was in a review of HG, J AOS 54.208; see for more details his /niroduction 
lo Hurrian 13-4 and fn. 8 (1941). The Hurrian influence on Hittite politics and culture 
especially mythology) is recognized by Gurney (178). 

‘! This seems to be assured by variant spellings of the inflected form of her name, 
He-pa-du-us and He-bad-du-ué (e.g. in KUB 23.106.1.23 and 25), but apparently 
never He-ip-pa-. Cf. too personal names derived from it, such as Pu-du-he-pa. 

* At least in Akkadian, and quite possibly in Hittite too (ef. Sturtevant, HG? 
13 fn. 5), it can also represent be. Thus in their transliterations and translations we 
find the practices of scholars varying. Weidner gave Hebe for the Akkadian text 
KBo 1.4.4.25 (BoST. 8.68-9) in 1923, while most editors and translators of Hittite 
texts formerly gave Hepit: so Friedrich in 1930, Al. 4.9 (Vert. 2.78-9), repeated in 1946 
(El. 2.19); Sommer in 1932, on KUB 21.38.1.57 (AU 254); Gétze in 1933, KUB 14.29. 
1.22 (AM 108-9), 19.30.4.12 (AM 104-5), and 21.27.1.6 (Kult. 129). But in 1950 the 
last-named scholar in his translation of the last-cited passage (Pritchard 393) wrote 
Hebai; so already in 1946 Giiterbock, KUB 23.106.2.5 (Kumarbi *25 and 25); so too 
in 1951 Laroche (Recueil d’onomastique hiitite 85). Has such variation in interpretation 
of a given sign, due to increased knowledge of Hittite, misled Gurney into assuming 
a corresponding but non-existent fluctuation in Hittite orthography? 
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sum with them. We meet Kaska and Kaskan in the text (27, 33. 
37), but Gasga in the map (fig. 1). 

In transcribing names Gurney maintains what he himself admits 
xv) is an “artificial distinction’: he professes to use the case- 
ending s in “all personal names’’ but to omit it in “geographical 
and divine names’? except when these are “obviously” Hittite. 
This leads to the differentiation of the god’s name Telipinu from 
the king’s name Telipinus, though actually these are identical. 
In spite of the rule concerning names of persons, we find some of 
them without endings, as Urhi-Teshub, Puduhepa, and Papa- 
dilmah (which in any case should be Papahdilmah). On the 
other hand, to enforce the rule concerning names of divinities, 
we should have to engage in searching etymological inquiries: 
for instance, Gurney writes with case-endings Hannahannas, 
Kamrusepas, Inaras, and Illuyankas (who as a dragon presumably 
belongs with deities); of these the first, being a reduplicated form 
of a Hittite word meaning ‘grand mother’, is indeed “obviously” 
Hittite, but the others are by no means certain.!® 

The use of macrons im such names as Ahhiyawa, though it is 
the example set by so great a scholar as Sommer, seems to me 
questionable,!4 since I do not think we can be sure that the double 
writing of vowels in Hittite always, or ever, betokens length.' 

Very unfortunate are Gurney’s repeated references (61 and 
passim) to the ‘‘Weather-god’’,!® a misleading mistranslation of 
the German Wellergoll. Yet he uses the correct rendering ‘‘Storm- 
god”’ three times (109, 114, 115), also in “Great-is-the-Storm- 
God” (94) as a representative of the name GAL.PU in KUB 


'? About Kamrusepas Gurney is probably right: she is associated in myth with 
the Hattic deity Telipinus, and she also has a Hattic name, Katahzipuri or Katah- 
ziwuri (AUB 28.5.1.18), but the name Kamrusepas is probably Hittite (ef. Laroche, 
RHA 6. 67,7. 3-11). But as for Iluvankas and Inaras, the Indo-European etymologies 
suggested for them by Kretschmer (HZ 55.78-80, AK/F 1.307-8 and 314) were disputed 
over twenty years ago by Gétze (Ault. 130 fn. 10) and Sommer (.1F 49 fn. 1), and the 
latest conclusions concerning the much-discussed Inaras are that she was a Hattie 
deity; cf. Laroche, JCS 1.214-5 (1947), and Giiterbock, Hittite Religion 51 (1950). 

'* Nor is it consistently carried out. Note e.g. Pald (97 and 131) but Pala (86). 

19 Cf. Gotze, Madd. 80 fn. 4; Sturtevant, H G? 61-5, HG? 23-4 and, on a-a in particular, 
18; Pedersen, Hilt. 3-5. Incidentally, the double writing of the final a in Ahhiyawa, 
though so common as to seem significant. is not invariable (note e.g. AUB 5.6.2.57, 
21.34.1.1, 23.13.5); however, on this see Sommer, AU 351 and 352 fn. 1, also AF 82-3, 
especially 82 fnn. 1 and 2. 

‘6 The fact that he is not the only scholar delinquent in this respect still does not 
remove the delinquency; neither does the fact that Webster recognizes a use of weather 
in the sense of storm, for this is certainly not the normal English usage. 
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13.35. <A similar translation of a name is also offered for Muwa- 
URMAH (AKUB 14.15.4.19), who is called **Muwa-the-lion” (115). 
such renderings seem to me to serve no purpose, especially as 
plenty of other names have meanings, which may or may not be 
known to us. I[ also question, though I know that this too is 
met elsewhere, the use of hyphens in proper names written syllab- 
ically.t* such as Whha-zilis (ib.) or Piyama-radus (48, 50).18 

| am distressed by Gurney’s use of translations. The book is 
rich in well-chosen illustrative passages; am I being hypercritical 
in feeling that the author should either make fresh translations, 
or indicate the provenience of those that he adopts or adapts? 
Most of them are practically verbatim reproductions of earlier 
English versions or close paraphrases of German ones; but the 
only renderings that he specifically assigns to their makers are 
two from Homer by Murray (168 fn. 1) and one of the Telipinus 
myth by Gaster (186 fn. 1). Merely listing translations in his 
bibliography is insufficient; a number of the passages—e.g. 
selections from the Law-Code—-exist in more than one translation. 
In his use of these translations, he shows his usual lack of consis- 
tency. At times he indicates lacunas or omissions by dots, supple- 
tions by brackets, and uncertainties by question-marks, and even 
in one place (94), apparently, by an exclamation-point; but since 
he does not always introduce such apparatus, the reader may be 
beguiled by its absence to a false sense of security. It is not fair 
to the reader to fail to label a suppletion, no matter how ingenious, 
as a suppletion, nor is it fair to the original editor whose ingenuity 
devised the suppletion to fail to give him credit for it. Omissions 
too sometimes go unmarked, e.g. in the passage from the Pest- 
gebele on p. 157 (after ‘‘food and drink’’), and in that from the 
Bilingue on p. 172 (after ‘“‘you will perish’). At times he does 
make a slight but gratuitous change, as in the passage from the 
Temple Instructions (70-1) in which he copies Sturtevant (Chr. 
149) but alters ‘“‘slave’’ to ‘“‘servant”’ and (in the eighth line) 
“and” to ‘or’. On the other hand at times he retains a clumsy 
phrase that he might better have changed, as in some of Walther’s 
renderings of the Law-Code: “if a pig goes (an improvement on 
Walther’s ‘‘go’’] upon a meadow” (81), “if it be a slave’ 81) 


7 Genuine compounds of two different names, like Arma-Daitas, or forms combining 
ideographic with syllabic writing, like Uhha-LU-is or SUM-maradus, are of course 
different. 

'*On the particular problems raised by this name, see Sommer, AU 75-6. 
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“if it be a woman”’ (97), “he shall go away empty” (97). But 
at still other times he introduces changes in translations that 
produce downright mistranslations, as when in rendering Bil. 
2.7 (171) he alters the tense in Sommer’s ‘“‘kalt ist er und herzlos”’ 
to “he was cold and heartless’. In the Bil. there are three 
references to eating bread and drinking water. Sommer thinks 
this is a sign of meager fare, representing the abstinence necessary 
in youth or a penance inflicted upon wrongdoers, and he inserts 
‘“(nur)”’ in his translations: thus 3.29 “wirst du (nur) Brot essen 
und Wasser trinken’’, 3.34 “ihr werdet (nur) Brot essen und Wasser 
trinken’’.!®° Gurney follows Sommer in the second passage, 
‘vou shall (only) eat bread and drink water’’, but not in the 
first (172). The two should, I think, be handled alike, for they 
seem to be absolutely parallel. 

Here are some other translations that seem wrong. (21) ‘He 
made the seas his frontiers” is an interpretation rather than a 
translation, for the Hittite says, not too clearly, | admit, ‘he made 
them (the countries) boundaries of the sea’. (Ib.) “To every 
part of the land’”’ should be ‘to whatever country’ or, possibly, 
‘to every country’. (176) “She deserted Urhi-Teshub, and in 
none other but (her own) city of Samuha she shut him up” is too 
free a rendering for ‘whereas she did not desert U. in any other 
place (or at any other time?), she shut him up in §.’. (68 and 
171) Despite Sommer’s ‘Diener’, IR.MES (Bil. 1.22 and 2.41) in 
this context should, | think, be ‘subjects’ rather than ‘servants’. 
(175) A slight slip in the translation of the opening lines of Hatt. 
is the omission of ‘king’ between “great king” and “‘of Hatti”. 
(174) The formulaic expression ‘I seated myself (or, perhaps better, 
[ took my seat) on my father’s throne’ is rendered in two different 
ways at the beginning and the end of a single paragraph, “I 
seated myself upon my father’s throne” and “I sat down on my 
father’s throne’’; there seems to be no point in the change, and the 
later rendering is surely not so good as the earlier one. A far 
more serious variation occurs on p. 96, apropos of the much dis- 
cussed locution met so frequently in the Law Code, always at the 
end of a paragraph, pdr-na-as-se-e-a §u-wa-a-iz-zi. Paragraphs 
11, 12, 25, and 63 are quoted, with this locution always rendered 


187 have argued against Sommer’s interpretation (Lg. 20.92 fn. 9 and 94 fn. 14) 
on the ground that bread and water represent the staples of life, and having access 
to them is a matter of privilege and not of discipline. But whichever view one takes, 
one should be consistent. 
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“purges his house (of guilt)’; in three of the four, a question-mark 
follows ‘‘purges’’, and in three of the four, there is a reference to a 
note at the bottom of the page: “‘The meaning of this constantly 
recurring clause is uncertain; the translation given is an attempt 
to make sense of it..." Then on the same page are also quoted 
paragraphs | and 3, with the close rendered as follows: ‘gives 
his house as security (?)’’.2° Who would guess that in these two 
paragraphs too, the Hittite phrase is par-na-as-Se-e-a su-wa-a- 
iz-zi 7 

The translations (118) of -mu and -la as ‘to me’ and ‘to thee’ 
are of course correct, but should not ‘me’ and ‘thee’ have been 
given also, since these pronouns are accusative as well as dative?— 
The translation (152) of purulli (which probably underlies the name 
of the festival EZEN purulliyas) as ‘of the earth’ seems incorrect; 
the notion ‘of’ lies in the form purulliyas, which, as Gétze shows 
‘AM 264-5) and as Gurney himself recognizes (152), must be a 
genitive. 

Finally, Gurney’s critical judgments on certain well-known 
scholarly works are amazing. He speaks (12) of Sturtevant’s 
“modest Hillile Glossary”’.*! The word modest may be one imply- 
ing praise or blame. The tone of the preface is indeed admirably 
modest, for Sturtevant was a remarkably modest as well as a 
remarkably honest man;?* but the term “modest” as applied 
to the book itself would seem to be used in a pejorative sense, 
which is quite inapplicable to a work of nearly 200 pages, inval- 
uable not only for its lexicographical but also for its bibliographical 
information. 

But what he has to say of Sturtevant’s Comparative Grammar 
of the Hittite Language is even worse®*. He describes it (11-2) 
as ‘‘a work which was severely criticized for its premature specu- 


*° Cf. Sturtevant’s translation (Chr. 211) “the gives his farm buildings as security”’, 
and GOtze’s (Pritchard 189) “he shall ... pledge his estate as security’. This inter- 
pretation still seems to me the most satisfactory. However, see Neufeld, The Hittite 
Laws 131-3, and Alp’s review, JCS 6.93-5. 

*1 He has reference to the second edition. The date he here gives wrongly as 1935, 
though he states it correctly in his bibliography (229) as 1936. 

*? Note for instance the statement there that, whereas the first edition, published 
five years earlier, “is already antiquated’’, one may hope that the new edition “will 
be of service for considerably more than five years’. It has been indeed! Now 
1955), almost twenty years later, it is still the only work of its kind. 

** He refers only to the first edition, published in 1933. The second edition, 
published in 1951, he lists in his bibliography (229), but igneres in his text, for use in 
Which it quite possibly was not available to him in time. 
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lations in comparative etymology, but which as a descriptive 
grammar, summarizing the work of German scholars, supplied 
a real need. .... Sturtevant’s Grammar held the field for seven 
years. It was only in 1940 that there appeared a definitive de- 
scriptive grammar of the Hittite language from the pen of one 
of the pioneers of Hittitology. This was the Hethilisches Elemen- 
larbuch, by J. Friedrich, which will probably remain the standard 
work of its kind for a long time to come.” 

Friedrich does indeed, even more than Sturtevant, deserve the 
proud title of ‘‘one of the pioneers of Hittitology”. Sturtevant’s 
first published article on Hittite (CW 18.171-5) did not appear 
until 1925;24 in this (172) he names two men as being, ‘‘aside 
from Hrozny himself, perhaps the most important contributors” 
in the field of Hittite studies, and one of these two is Johannes 
Friedrich, some of whose publications he specially lists (ib., fn. 8). 
But the implication by Gurney that as a descriptive grammar 
HG was merely a summary of the work of German scholars is 
unfair and untrue. For the composition of the first edition, 
Sturtevant, as he tells us in his preface, with the aid of two research 
assistants made independently an almost complete survey of all 
material then available. But the work’s special claim to impor- 
tance and indeed to uniqueness, now as then, lies precisely in its 
historical and comparative features; and Gurney’s attitude of scorn 
toward them, whether based on personal research or on critical 
estimates obtained at second-hand, is in either case completely 
without foundation. It is true that the grammar had been prece- 
ded by a series of articles which were indeed “‘severely criticized”, 
especially by the cautious German scholars (represented partic- 
ularly by Sommer) for ‘premature speculations in comparative 
etymology’’.2> It is also true that these criticisms were continued, 
with surprising violence and virulence, in one review of the 
grammar.2® This one review, of the nine that I have read, was 


*4Hrozny’s decipherment of Hittile was announced in 1915, but his grammar, 
Die Sprache der Hethiter, published in 1917, did not reach this country until 1919. 
Sturtevant began his researches in Hittite as soon as the Indo-European affiliations 
of the language were certain. 

25 Sturtevant’s attitude, courageous though possibly ill-advised, was that the prog- 
ress of science was best served by the free presentation of hypotheses for the inspection 
of one’s peers, provided that as soon as any hypothesis was proved false, by one’s 
own findings or by those of one’s critics, it was instantly withdrawn. I have discussed 
this matter at greater length in my obituary of him (Lg. 28.424). 

** That by Lohmann, JF 54.285-93. 
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the only one that was not favorable.27 To say, on the basis of 
severe criticism by one reviewer, that the work ‘‘was_ severely 
criticized”’ is certainly true in letter; but to make this assertion 
in a manner that implies the universality of such criticism with 
no hint of its actual uniqueness, is false in spirit. In his book 
Sturtevant manifested the caution that had been widely desid- 
erated in his articles. Perhaps Friedrich, since he is specially 
cited by Gurney, is the critic whose review (a highly laudatory 
one, AOF 9.336-8) should particularly be cited in rebuttal of 
Gurney.” Furthermore, in the Vorwort to his own Elemen- 
tarbuch, Friedrich stresses the fact that those occupied in the 
study of Hittite from the comparative standpoint have been 
above all—apart from Holger Pedersen and Couvreur—-American 
Indo-Europeanists ‘“‘unter Fiihrung von E. H. Sturtevant” (V). 

As for Friedrich’s own book, which is of course marked by the 
thoroughness and accuracy that we would expect from this out- 
standing scholar, Gurney’s characterization of it as ‘‘a definitive 
descriptive grammar’ goes beyond its author’s own claims. 
Friedrich hopes to write—and he is certainly the man who should 


*7 | of course do not mean by calling a review favorable that it concurred in every 
detail, as to etymology or any other feature. For instance Meillet in his review in 
BSL (35.28-30) comments (as one might expect from this most cautious of etymol- 
ogists), “en matiére d’étymologie on ne suivra pas toujours M. Sturtevant », and by 
way of illustration adds one example concerning which he dissents (which, however, 
Sturtevant later defended, Lg. 11.182 fn. 13). Meillet also disagreed concerning 
the genetic relations of Hittite, which he preferred to view as early Indo-European 
rather than as pre-Indo-European. ‘‘Mais,’’ he goes on (30), « cet exposé n’en demeure 
pas moins utile aux comparatistes qui y trouvent l’énoneé complet de tous les faits 
relatifs au hittite. » 

** After citing with disapproval, in reference to the afore-mentioned articles, Sturte- 
vant’s “‘rasch zupackende Art, die bisweilen recht unsichere Wortbedeutungen zu 
gewagten Etymologien benutzte” (336), he goes on (337): ‘‘Mit dem vorliegenden 
Buche ist in dieser Arbeitsweise zu unserer angenehmen Uberraschung ein griindlicher 
Wandel eingetreten. Mit anerkennenswerter Selbstkritik hat der Verfasser seine 
friheren Ansichten einer griindlichen Priifung unterzogen und in dem vorliegenden 
Buche eine vollig neue, viel besser fundierte Darstellung gegeben, die nach des Ver- 
fassers eigenem Wunsche alle friiheren Auffassungen erledigt. Der Verfasser hat aber 
seine friiheren Ansichten nicht nur verbessert, sondern auch um das von anderen Erar- 
beitete vermehrt und zu einem recht gut abgerundeten Gesamtbilde vereinigt.” As 
a descriptive grammar, “‘gestiitzt auf die Arbeiten seiner Vorginger and auf umfang- 
reiche eigene Sammlungen’”’, the work is praised for its advances over its predecessor 
(Delaporte) in ‘Zuverl issigkeit, Selbstandigkeit und Ubersichtlichkeit” (336), but its 
“Hauptwert” “liegt in der sprachvergleichenden Darstellung” (ib.) ; and the reviewer 
concludes (338) ‘‘dass Sturtevants Buch seinen doppelten Zweck einer beschreibenden 
und vergleichenden Grammatik wohl erfiillen wird.” 
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write—‘‘eine ausfiihrliche Grammatik’’, but he is wisely awaiting 
the completed publication of all the Hittite material. Meanwhile 
he has produced his Elementarbuch to serve as “ein bequemes 
Hilfsmittel’’ to beginners, and at the same time to be ‘‘dem Fort- 
sceschrittenen von Nutzen’’. Both these modestly stated aims 
are of course fully realized. But why should Gurney make exag- 
gerated claims for one scholar’s work and at the same time unfairly 
belittle the work of another scholar? 

I presume Gurney’s unjust treatment of Sturtevant is due not 
to malice but to ignorance; and in defense of ignorance itt may be 
said that it is preferable to malice. But I have felt it to be my 
duty—though a painful one—to expose in detail the inaccuracies 
of which the author is guilty in this as in other respects. The 
little book is eminently usable and useful, but it must be used 
with reservation and caution. 


Hunter College E. ADELAIDE HAHN 


EMMANUEL LarocHEe, Recueil donomastique  hiltite. 153 pp. 
Paris: Klineksieck, 1952. 


M. Laroche, who has already placed Anatolian scholars greatly 
in his debt by his searching investigations concerning the gods 
of the Hittites and their neighbors, has now still further increased 
their obligation to him by a painstaking, thoughtful, and well- 
documented work on the extremely complicated problem of Hittite 
onomastics. With the modesty and caution of the true savant, he 
declares that he presents his observations only *‘’ titre d’essai”’ (6). 
and in connection with his extremely illuminating discussion 
of ‘‘suflixes de dérivation’’ he adds the modest caveat that *‘l’au- 
teur ne se fait aucune illusion sur le caractére provisoire de tout 
le chapitre’’ (138-9); these warnings of course enhance the confi- 
dence that his readers will place in him. 

The book proper, aside from the preface and the list of abbre- 
viations, consists of three parts: I. a numbered catalog of names, 
arranged in three groups (those from Bogazkéy, from other cunei- 
form sources, and from hieroglyphic sources) and supplied with 
a presumably complete and exceedingly valuable set of references 
for the occurrence of each name (13-67); I]. (conveniently if not 
quite logically arranged) origin of personal names: names from 
toponymy, theophoric names, Hurrian names, foreign names, 
mythological persons (69-97); III. structure of personal names: 
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archaic Anatolian base, lexical elements, ideograms, nouns in 
-muwa -zili -wija, principal suffixes (99-140). There follows a 
brief but clear and stimulating résumé (141-3), an appendix on 
“le probléme des survivances”’ (144-7), and two indexes, respec- 
tively on toponyms (149-51) and on Cappadocian names (151-2). 
These indexes are exhaustive in themselves, but are inadequate. 
I realize that the index I desiderate would entail practically a 
duplicate of the list of names provided by the catalog, but such 
an expenditure of space and money cou!d have been avoided by the 
simple expedient of providing as part of the catalog cross-references 
to all subsequent discussions of each name.' At present it is 
only by a system of trial and error, if at all, that one finds e.g. 
that No. 417 Madduwatlla is treated again as illustrating a particular 
suffix (133); that Nos. 150-134 are chosen to illustrate different 
types of toponyms (72); that Nos. 454-456 are cited in connection 
with the possibility that there is a deity Nana (82); that No. 11 
Agqga is listed elsewhere as a Lallname (103), and Kulakula (cited 
in connection with No. 316 Gulla) as a reduplicated form (101); 
etc.,etc. Another regrettable feature is that the notes are collected 
at the end of each chapter instead of being placed at the bottom 
of pages where they belong; this doubtless facilitated the make-up 
of the book, but the purse of the publisher and/or the convenience 
of the typist (the book is apparently made—and very well made 
by photo offset) should not weigh as heavily as the time and conven- 
ience of the reader.—Sometimes, particularly in part 3, chapter 4, 
a second reading was required to determine whether cuneiform 
or hieroglyphic Hittite was the subject of discussion; but that may 
have been the fault of the reviewer. 

The catalog of names, on the basis of a random sampling, would 
seem to be as close to completeness as is humanly possible. Under 
item 206 Huzzija, one misses a reference to the deposed heir, 
probably the son, of HattusiliS I (AUB 1.16.2.63). The usurper 
whose name appears as Pa-pa-ah-di-il-ma-ha-an in KUB 1.16. 
3.44 (Sommer, HAB 14) and who is referred to by Sommer in 
a note (ib. 162 fn. 2) within quotes as ‘“‘Pawahleilmah’’, is listed 
as No. 526 Pawalelmah (32); this may prove baffling to some 
searchers after knowledge. Appu, of KUB 24.8, appears as 
No. 70, but his two sons, HUL-as and NIG.SI.SA-as, who also 
figure in the same tale (and of whom, or at least of whose names, 


‘If this had been done, my vain attempts to run down the apparently erroneous 
cross-reference under Zidanza (132), referred to below, might have been obviated. 
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more will be said later), are omitted. The occurrence of Nana- 
talli (listed as No. 458) in KUB 15.17.1.46 is not recorded; this 
is odd, because L. himself published the text in question (see 
below, fn. 7). 

The job of proofreading a work consisting so largely of groups 
of proper names and of numerical references must have been 
extremely onerous, and seems to have been well done. In the 
copy entrusted to this reviewer, a slip was inserted containing 
half a dozen ‘‘Additions et Corrections’, and these were also 
painstakingly entered at the appropriate places by hand; this 
seems a meritoriously small number. The reviewer has caught 
a few other slight errors: on p. 76 the reference in note 22 to Kum. 
118 should be to n. 12 not 2, and on p. 139 the reference in note 6 
to Sommer, AU’, should be to 272 not 372; in chapter 1 of part 3, 
there is no fn. 4, and—-more serious—though there are notes num- 
bered 43 and 44, no corresponding indicators appear in the text; 
the cross-reference on p. 132 s. v. Zidanza to p. 127 seems wrong; 
el on the top line of p. 147 should be deleted. Rather troublesome 
is the fact that M. Laroche is not always so careful about modern 
names as about ancient ones: E. H. Sturtevant is denied his middle 
initial in the list of abbreviations (10), and E. A. Speiser, though 
he has it there (ib.), loses it elsewhere (87); the spelling Gélze is 
retained everywhere, though in his more recent works, such as 
The Hillite Ritual of Tunnawi, this scholar has used the form 
Goelze; French lower-case is substituted for English capitals 
in cilician in the title of Gelb’s book (139, note 5) and in 
Indo-european in the title of Pulgram’s article (143, note 3). 

M. Laroche’s use of the terms ‘“‘protohittite’’ and ‘“‘protolou- 
vite’ (e.g. 101, 104, 116) seems to me unfortunate. He sets the 
‘“‘Proto-Hittites” in the “période préhittite’” (142). Actually, 
as he himself makes clear, his so-called ‘‘protohittite’’ language 
is the true Hittite, and the language of the conquering invaders 
is something else, probably Nesite; but, since we have bestowed 
the name ‘Hittite’? upon the latter, we can most conveniently 
call the former ‘‘Hattic’”. But why proto-anything? And what, 
by the way, is the difference in L.’s terminology between ‘‘louvite”’ 
and ‘“protolouvite’’ (listed jointly, 116)? 

Methods of transliterating Hittite, and of-transcribing Hittite 
proper names, will probably always cause discussion. Since we 
really know little if anything about the quantity of Hittite vowels, 
the present writer questions the use of macrons (as in Aja, Arma); 
she also ventures to query the statement (136) that consonantal 
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gemination (which was certainly used in many instances to dilfer- 
entiate voiced and voiceless stops) served also to designate length 
of a preceding vowel. Since determinatives such as D and URU, 
and the plural suffix MES, were Sumerian, it seems inconsisten! 
to use lower-case letters for them; also, since MES certainly repre- 
sents a pronounced Hittite termination, would it not be preferable 
to write it on the line instead of above it like a determinative? 
In his list showing the alphabetic order (15), L. gives both uw and 
w, but only 7; yet elsewhere he does distinguish vocalic and conso- 
nantal i, using / for the latter rather oddly (the German scholars, 
for whom j; would seem natural, employ 1; but one would expect 
a Frenchman to follow the American practice of using y). The 
use Of French words to represent most hieroglyphic ideograms 
gives the text an odd appearance, especially as Sumerian is 
used for a few (cf. 50); and yet it is hard to see what else could 
have been done.? 

In citing proper names, L. elects to use « la forme non-fléchie » (5), 
such as Appu, Mursili, etc. This is a much vexed question. 
Goetze (WKizzuwatna v) has argued in favor of the form in -s because 
“this is the form in which, e.g. Greek and Latin, proper names 
are customarily quoted’’.* In opposition to Goetze, Giiterbock 
JAOS 65.250) defends the use of the uninflected form Mursili, 
citing our usage in regard to Sanskrit (e.g. Jndra) to balance 
Goetze’s citation of Greek and Latin.* But it is more natural 
for occidental scholars to be governed by usage in regard to Latin 
which it should be noted alfects our usage in regard to Greek, 
since we normally say e.g. Herodotus, not Herodolos); however, 
ii may be remarked that even with regard to Latin, we are far 
from consistent, since we often employ a shortened Anglicized 
form (e.g. Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Livy), not to mention our unac- 
countable fluctuation between nomen and cognomen (why, for 
instance, has the older Tully been replaced by Cicero?). As for 


*L. elsewhere (RA 43.77) refers to the matter of ideograms as constituting ‘‘une 
difliculté actuellement insoluble de lonomastique hittite’’. 

*I find him convincing, but [ regret his election of the form Mursili’s where English 
requires a possessive. This rather suggests an uninflected nominative Mursili ; Goetze 
understandably rejects the form Mursilis’s on the ground of its cumbersomeness, 
but he might have adopted the alternative Muriili3’. 

*He also (ib. fn. 17) questions Goetze’s use of uninflected forms in geographical 
names, as Kizzuwaina. But Goetze’s inconsistency is not nearly so troublesome 
as that of Gurney (The Hiltiles xv), who employs uninflected forms not only in most 
not all) geographical names but also in most divine names, so that the king appears 
as Telipinus and the god as Telipinu. 
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Sanskrit we hardly have a choice; sandhi variants render the 
nominative form unstable, and on the other hand the peculiar 
structure of the Sanskrit language, not to mention the peculiar 
practices of the Sanskrit grammarians, favored the use of the bare 
stem-form, non-existent though it doubtless was as an independent 
entity. But the truth is that neither Sanskrit nor Latin is an 
adequate parallel for Hittite, since in Hittite, at least in its written 
form, which is all we have to go by, the bare form did exist as 
an independent entity. Thus e.g. HattuSilis’ name, according to 
his own writings, was declined as follows: nominative, Hallusilis 
K Bo 4.12.2.5); genitive, Hallusili (KUB 1.1.4.81) or SA Halluiili 
(ib. 4.87); dative, ANA Hallusili (ib. 1.14, 4.22); accusative, 
Hatlusilin (ib. 1.10). Sturtevant (fill. Chr. 84-5) maintains that 
the uninflected forms are to be regarded as Akkadian, and therefore 
prints them in capitals; he may well be right, as the uninflected 
forms regularly appear either in combination with Akkadian 
prepositions, or, without prepositions, in the introductory passages 
in state documents, which are normally written exclusively in 
\kkadian and Sumerian (note e.g. UMMA ... Hallusili in the 
first line of HUB 1.1 and KBo 4.12, which is surely significant 
whether we explain Haliusili as a nominative or a_ genitive). 
Yet the fact remains that, as Sommer points out (HAB 114), 
the uninflected forms are not necessarily Akkadian; and in any 
case I question whether the Hittite scribe, though he must havi 
known he was using Akkadian when he wrote ABU for allas 
knew whether he was using Akkadian or Hittite when he wrote 
Haltusili. Queer things happen when foreign names (and al 
least many of the Hittite names were foreign, as L. makes abun- 
dantly clear) are borrowed. In using Greek names, the Romans 
vary between Greek and Latin case-forms: to note just a few 
instances,® they tend in the nominative to retain the Greek Leon 
but to substitute the Latin Draco: the vocative of Thais appears 
as Latin Thais in Terence, but as Greek Thai in Martial; Vergil 
regularly declines such names as Dido and Manto in the Greek 
way, with genitive Manlus, accusative Dido, whereas his commen- 
tator Servius follows the Latin declension, genitive Didonis. 
accusative Didonem; Paris has four accusatives, Parin, Parim., 
Parida, Paridem; Cicero writes Greek Hectora and Latin Heelo- 
rem in the same paragraph (Tusc. 1.105); etc. Still greater are 


5For these examples and countless others, see Neue-Wagener, Formenlehre det 
lateinischen Sprache* 1 passim. 
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the difficulties and inconsistencies when names from a less highly 
inflected language are translated into a more highly inflected one; 
thus the German Ritschl in his great edition of Plautus called 
himself F'ridericus Ritschelius (cf. Hattusilis), but only the given 
names of his collaborators were Latinized—sociis operae adsumplis 
Gustavo Loewe, Georgio Goelz, Friderico Schoell (cf. Hattuiili). 

L.’s reason for using « la forme non-fléchie » for his transcriptions 
of Hittite names he gives elsewhere (RA 43. 75-6, cited 8 note 3). 
This is the fact® that in the formula ‘his name (is) N’ or ‘they give 
him the name N’, ‘N’ almost invariably appears in the ‘‘bare- 
stem’? form, Appu, HUL-lu, NIG.SI.SA-an, Sintalimeni, Ulli- 
kummi, Niwa, Dudu, etc.*? But in the stories, when the name is 
used elsewhere not as a name but to designate the person bearing 
the name, it is declined;* thus we meet nominatives Appus, NIG. 
SLSA-za and NIG.SI.SA-a3, HUL-as®, etc. Therefore, unless we 
elect to adhere consistently to the Hittite form and translate 
‘Appu (is) his name’ but ‘Appus stood up’, which of course we 
shall not, I see no reason to adopt for English use one version 
rather than the other.!° 

Furthermore, I believe that in the name-formulae the stem- 


* Already noted by Giterbock, JAOS 65.250, whom L. refers to, RA 76 fn. 1. 

*For numerous other examples, see the entire document (KUB 15.17+-31.61 
published by Laroche (RA 43.55-78) and entitled by him Le Veu de Puduhepa. This 
contains two exceptions to the general rule (cf. 76 fn. 2), 2.1-2 ‘her 2 sons (their 
names (are) Happanus and Sarruduwas’, where the names have nominative termi- 
nations. One wonders whether the use of the plural ‘names’ has any connection 
illogical though that would be) with the departure from the normal usage. 

‘The full declension in the myths and the tales (Marchen 
Haitusili§ in the state documents, but shows more variety. 


reminds us of that of 
Nominative and accu- 
In the genitive and dative we find both 
the inflected forms, Kessiyas and Kessiya, and the uninflected (‘““Akkadian’’?) forms, 
SA] Kessi (cf. SA Anu) and ANA Kesgi. But it should be noted that there seems 
to be a tendency to use the uninflected form in the genitive even without the prepo- 
sition SA (especially when a noun of kinship makes the sense clear), as AMA KeSgi 
‘Kessis’ mother’, DAM Appu ‘Appus’ wife’, DU MU Kumarhi ‘Kumarbis’ son’ (ef. the 
use noted above of Haitusili as a genitive in formulaic introductions). Therefore 
Laroche’s distress (RA 43.68) over the form Nanatalli without SA in KUB 15.17.1.46 
seems needless. Cf. too Friedrich, Heth. El. 1.105. 

°Since it is to be assumed that the names are Jdalus ‘Bad’ and Handanza ‘Just’, 
-a§ in the last two forms is surprising; ef. Giiterbock, J AOS 65.250. 

Plautus, using the very common construction referredto aga in below in fn 12, 
says nomen Arciuro est mihi (Rud. 5) and iuvenius nomen fecit Peniculo mihi (Men. 77), 
but we certainly do not translate ‘my name is Arcturo’ or ‘the young men have given 
me the name Peniculo’ ; still less would we use passages of this type as an argument 
for designating the bearers of the names as Arcturo or Peniculo. 
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form plays a special réle which cannot possibly be represented 
in an English translation. I think when Hittite says !Ap-pu 
SU M-an-se-il ‘Appu (is) his name’, Appu is nol a mere uninflected 
variant for the nominative singular masculine Appus, but is 
rather the normal nominative singular neuler (a form which 
regularly is identical with the bare stem, in other words which 
has zero inflectional ending) in agreement with SUM-an (i.e. 
Hittite laman) ‘name’.!! All the supposed stem-forms, Appu, 
HUL-lu (i.e. Jdalu), NIG.SI.SA-an (i.e. Handan), Sintalimini, ete., 
can be neuters.!* 

The discussion (132-3) of a pessible relationship (which L. 
himself doubts) between the sullixes -anz- and -ant/d- (as seen 
e.g. in the variants Ninanla/Ninanza, Zidanda/Zidanza\ is very 


'! Giilerbock takes cognizance of this possibility (J AOS 65.250 fn. 15) at least so 
far as HUL-lu and NiG.SI.SA-an are concerned, presumably because these names 
actually are adjectives in form, ‘Evil’ and ‘Just’. But he dismisses the possibility, 
for two reasons. (1) He thinks AUB 22.93.3.29 ‘(His) name shall be Ullikummi’ 
is against it, presumably because Ullikummi(s) is not an adjective. But I see no 
reason why, if the idiom demands it, a neuter adjective in -i could not be fashioned 
out of the noun in -is (ef. karuwilis -i ‘ancient’ ete.). (2) In KUB 24.8.3.7 nussi 
Sanez\zi laman LUHUL-lu dais ‘he gave him the sweet (propitious?) name HUL-lu’, 
the use of “‘two attributes, one preceding the noun and one following it, would be 
hard to assume’. I think this would be so only if the two adjectives were on a par; 
but Sanezzi with laman, as its use here seems to indicate (why should the name ‘Evil’ 
or ‘Bad’ be ‘sweet’?), is surely a mere stock epithet (cf. the recurrence of the phrase, 
on the basis of which our passage is reconstructed, in AUB 33.93.3.14 Sanezzi SUM- 
an). 

‘2 It is as if a Roman, naming his child Quintus, should declare, ei nomen sil Quin- 
lum. Logically, it is the child and not the name that is ‘fifth’, but constructions 
involving names do not behave logically. In Old Persian, it is the word for ‘name’ 
itself that acts like an adjective, taking the form ndma (which looks like a masculine 
or neuter) or ndmd (which looks like a feminine) according to whether the noun 
denoting the entity bearing the name is masculine or neuter on the one hand, or fem- 


inine on the other. In Latin, when the noun denoting the owner of the name is, as 
often happens, in the dative, the noun denoting the name may agree with it instead 
of with the word for ‘name’ -— the familiar mihi nomen esl Julio construction (already 


referred to in fn. 10) as an alternative to the logical mihi nomen est Iulius.  Gellius 
(15.29.2) after citing these two varieties adds that he has found still a third one in 
Piso’s Annals 2: L. Tarquinium, collegam suum, quia Tarquinio nomine esset, meluere ; 
and adds in regard to Tarquinio nomine esset that it is as if one should say mihi nomen 
est lulium. This (like my suppositious ei nomen sit Quinium) is a perfect parallel 
for nussi LUHUL-lu SUM-an esdu; and here as in the case of HUL-iu, the construc- 
tion may be facilitated by the fact that Tarquinius and Julius, like all Roman nomina 
(in the strict technical sense, as opposed to praenomina and cognomina), are adjectives 
in origin (cf. fn. 11). —- The whole question of the constructions employed in expressions 
of name, including the usage in Sanskrit and Greek (for which Hittite provides inter- 
esting and illuminating parallels), I hope to treat in detail elsewhere. 
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interesting. L., though he doubts that this is a matter of dialect, 
does refer to the accusative plural ending of Luwian -anza, repre- 
senting -anls from -ans. However, it might be noted that there 
is some evidence, slight to be sure, for an alternation of -i- and 
-z- right within Hittite. As is well-known, -/i usually became 
tsi (written -zi): analogy might preserve or restore the -t-, as in 
such a dative as humanti; but the dative verbal noun (called an 
infinitive by some, a supine by others) in -manzi/wanzi retains the 
-z-, presumably because of its isolation from the rest of the para- 
—. On the other hand, a dative in -a exists beside the one in 

; thus, we have not only ore handi but handa ; even the infinitive 
Sc naiemnalli shows a form in -la instead of -zi, as NUB 10.21.14 
sipantuwanla'* beside the pene A Sipantuwanzi. We also find 
an alternation between -a and -i in the neuter plural nominative- 
accusative, e.g. A .Bo 3.4.4.20 the participles appanli'* and kunanti 
beside the usual participia! forms in -anta/anda. Is it possible 
that in a few instances the -zi form, instead of yielding to analogy, 
itself became dominant so that the -z- and not the -/- spread though 
all the cases}®, and thus two distinct paradigms grew up, as in the 
case of Latin deus and divus? 

Here are some miscellaneous comments and queries.- (8, 
note 10). L. cites as possible parallels for two scenes in Hittite 
myths in which a father takes his baby on his knee and gives it 
a name the existence of similar customs among the Celts, Ger- 
mans, Greeks, and Iranians, but omits the Romans from this 
group. We know that the Roman father traditionally lifted up his 
new-born infant as a sign that he would recognize it (cf. Varro 
12.36), and that it formally received its name at a lustral ceremony 
when it was eight or nine days old (Macrobius 1.16). 90). 
Urhi-TeSsub is called «a partir de Hattu8ili» «un usurpateur ». 
Even his bitter ene ny, his Uncle HattuSili8, could not accuse him 
of playing that part; it was he himself who was the usurper, though 
he glosses it over very skillfully and subtly. (103). In the 


Cited by Sturtevant, Comp. Gram.* 75 

**Cited by Friedrich, Heth. El. 1.21. See also Gétze ad. loc., AM 223. 

*®This would be particularly unlikely to happen in place names if it is true, as 
Forrer thought (cf. Sturtevant, Comp. Gram.? 88), that -a instead of -i was specialized 
in early texts for the end of motion construction. Perhaps it is relevant to note 
that toponyms in -anda are common (cf. Laroche 71-2 and 133), whereas those in 
~anza are very rare (cf. ib. 132). Since place-names and person-names are occasionally 
identical (e.g. Arnuwanda, cited by |.. 75), there may have been a tendency to differ- 
entiate them by favoring the person-names in -anza. 
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discussion of Lallnamen it is suggested that Pamba developed 
from Pappa by «une nasalisation secondaire». Perhaps due 
to the influence of the nasal in Mamma?!®— (112). Ispudas-, 
though not included in the index of Cappadocian names, is said 
to belong tot he group of these names, « par le nom divin Inara 
et le suffix -ahsu». At first sight this is baffling. We must 
look up the reference (p. 117 note 6) to Alp, Namen 16, or that to 
Goetze, AJA 40.212 (cited by Alp 15), to find out how Inara and 
-ahsu come into the picture. Would it not have been better for 
L. to cite on 112 the two personal names involved, [Spudasinara 
and Jspulahsu (respectively Nos. 244 and 245 of his catalog)? 
Furthermore, what is the form IJspudas- which he does cite? 
Despite Sommer’s plausible argument (//AB 27 fn. 1), L. appears 
dubious in regard to a divine name /spud(a), saying that so far 
as he knows, it is not directly attested; but apparently neither is 
a human name /spudas- (none is listed in L.’s catalog). —- (101-8). 
Examples of reduplication given here include Cappadocian personal 
names and Hittite place names and ordinary words, but no personal 
names. Among Cappadocian names we find Walawala (101), 
but not Waliwali though this is listed elsewhere (116). Among 
Hittite words we find mulamuli as the name of a bird (102), but 
there is no indication here of its use also as the name of a woman 


(No. 439 in the catalog, p. 30; also p. 113).—- (130). According to 
L., -i =i/e, -u = o/u. The former statement could hardly be 
questioned, but the second is open to grave doubts. 133). 


Where does asi mean ‘lantum’? 

But these are trivia. Let us turn to essentials. 

L. sets at the outset (6) as « le probléme véritable » this question: 
«ces Hittites qui parlent des dialectes de souche indo-européenne 
portent-ils, oui ou non, et pourquoi, des noms indo-européens? » 
I am not sure he answers the question « pourquoi? » (unless by it 
he means « pourquoi suis-je de cet avis? »), but he does answer the 
question «oui ou non?» and the answer is «oui». Throughout 


16 To illustrate the association of one parent’s title with the other’s, I can cite a bit 
of analogical creation on the part of John Purroy Mitchel, late Mayor of New York 
(related to me by my mother, Eleonore Funk Hahn, who knew him from babyhood). 
He lived in an era when American children called their parents mamma and papa 
much more commonly than they do today, and he, as a member of an aristocratic 
family, was probably taught to pronounce these titles a@ l’anglaise, with the stress 
on the second syllable. He began the study of French while a small boy; and, on 
being told that ma mére was what a French child called his mother, he promptly asked 
if the corresponding name for one’s father was pa pére. 
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the book he makes many comparisons with Greek names, one of 
the most elaborate on 125-7, where he shows parallel sets of Hittite 
and Greek names derived from divine names, from place names, 
from animai names, and from epithets; and in regard specifically 
to theophoric names, he points out their greater resemblance to the 
Greek type than to the Akkadian (77), and concludes concerning 
certain types that «rien n’empéche d’attribuer l’extension de ces 
types 4 Ja prépondérance d’éléments d’origine indo-européenne » 
(83). In this connection, as he makes clear in his résumé (142-3), 
he is satisfied if the general type is Indo-European, as indeed 
it is in the « période hittite et post-hittite », when ‘‘Lallnamen’’, 
root nouns, and « appellatifs purs » were supplanted by compounds 
and formations with suffixes (141-2) ; he dees not demand that the 
component parts correspond one-to-cne, which indeed is the 
case in extremely few Sanskrit and Greek names (142), and which 
certainly cannot be expected of a language like Hittite, whose 
lexicon contains so many non-Indo-European elements (143). 

This last statement brings us to one of the outstanding contri- 
butions of this really outstanding little hook. When forty years 
ago Hrozny’s decipherment of the texts was announced, it was 
manifest that the documents were written in a complicated way, 
since the Hittite scribes had not only the reasonable habit of 
representing a Hittite word by a Sumerian ideogram but the 
seemingly unreasonable one of substituting for it in writing its 
Akkadian counterpart. But how complex were the elements in 
the language so presented was not yet realized. Now we know that 
the Hittites’ predecessors and victims, the speakers of ‘‘Hattic”’ 
what L. unfortunately calls ‘“‘protohittite’’), their once powerful 
neighbors the Hurrians (from whom they probably learned to 
write cuneiform), and their fellow-Anatolians, particularly the 
Luwians, all contributed both to their pantheon (as who knows 
better than L.?) and to their lexicon. We must take cognizance 
not only of the Hittite cuneiform documents, but of the older 
“Cappadocian tablets” (written in Akkadian by Assyrian merchants 
in the 19th or 20th century), and of the later remains written in 
“hieroglyphic Hittite’, a language related to but quite distinct 
from cuneiform Hittite which seems to have survived it by 500 
years. The gods who gave their names to humans belong to 
many different strata. The cuneiform ideogram ?U can represent 
the name of any one of a number of different storm-gods, the Hattic 
Taru, the Luwian Datta, the Hurrian Te&&sub; the corresponding 
hieroglyphic sign probably stands for Tarhunda. Anu, the king 
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of the gods, contributed a personal name of a Semitic Lype— «tres 
surprenant » according to L. (82), whose conclusion that. theophoric 
names are usually of the Greek type has already been mentioned, 

Into this chaotic complex L.’s study of names helps to introduce 
a certain degree of order. Toponyms fall into three classes which 
show by their type the geographical region with which they are 
associated (75). Theophoric names fall into classes which show 
the period as well as the ethnic group to which they belong (83), 
Many facts of history are revealed by the names of those involved. 
For instance, a study of Hurrian names shows that they are borne 
by persons who fall into several distinct categories, including 
among others one king and most of the queens, as well as certain 
functionaries, etc. (89); but geographically they are confined to 
the south-east of Anatolia, especially Kizzuwatna; they had reached 
their ascendancy in Asia Minor earlier in the second millennium, 
but their «décadence se lit dans lonomastique hittite » (90), 
On the other hand, the presence in Asia Minor of the Hittites 
early in this millennium is proved by «les nombreux rappro- 
chements possibles entre noms cappadociens et noms hittites » (116); 
and their complete union with the Luwians in the imperial period 
is demonstrated by the numerous Luwian contributions to the 
Hittite vocabulary reflected in manv of their names (ib.). Thus 
M. Laroche’s thoughtful and thorough study of Hittite names is 
valuable not only for its own sake, but also for the light that it casts 
on many vexed problems of Hittite history, geography, and culture. 


Hunter College E. ADELAIDE HAHN 


MARTIN SANCHEZ KurpErez. Estructura del Sislema de Aspectos y 
Tiempos del Verbo Griego Antiguo, Andlisis Funcional Sincrénico 
Theses et Studia Philologica Salmanticensia VII). xi-!-179 pp. 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, Salamanca 1954. 
The present work is an analysis along structuralist lines of 

ancient Greek aspects and tenses. More accurately, it is an 

analysis of certain aspects and tenses which best lend themselves 
to this purpose. The author shows himself a competent classical 
scholar, obviously at home in the philological interpretation of 
classical texts as well as in comparative and historical linguistics. 

He has chosen however to renounce the traditional treatment of 

these topics in favor of one drawn from the Prague school. He 

is of course free to do so, and in his introductory remarks speaks 
of structural linguistics merely as a working hypothesis, acceptable 
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only if it fits the facts better than the older hypotheses. Despite 
this tolerant beginning (comprising also a generous tribute to 
E. Schwyzer, from whose large Greek grammar so much of the 
raw material was quarried), the author has not entirely eschewed 
controversy. Ile tells us for example (102) that the “empirical 
method, which confines itself to operating only with meanings 
(sentidos) belonging to la parole, excludes the attainment of 
any secure result”, surely a rather high-handed remark when 
applied, as here, to alleged methodological contradictions fathered 
upon Jakob Wackernagel. The same fateful epithet, ‘empirical’, 
is invoked (112) to damn H. Fournier’s extensive study of the 
verbs of saying in ancient Greek (Les verbes « dire » en gree ancien, 
Paris, 1946). Indeed, the author sums up his results with the 
scornful observation (167) that ‘‘almost eighty years of grammatical 
investigation have not resulted, with these methods, in satisfactory 
definitions of the various categories of aspect in the Greek verb.” 
Is it not perhaps possible that the linguistic corpus of ancient 
Greek is too diversified and refractory to permit us more than the 
isolation of trends and patterns? If the object of analysis is 
indeed, as the author claims (168), to ‘“‘move the unconscious or 
subconscious onto the plane of consciousness’’, then is there not 
a danger of being too explicit, of eliminating real contradictions 
inherent in the data? When, for example, the author pitches 
into Schwyzer for finding both confective and infective aspects 
in the Greek present (72-3; 75), a procedure which for him typifies 
the ridiculous disorientation he attributes to previous investi- 
gators, one is tempted to ask why there need be so neat and uniform 
a picture. The values of the Greek present formations reflect 
after all the anarchy of comparable Indo-European present forma- 
tions. Perhaps Schwyzer is more to be trusted when he sees 
aspect distinctions in the present, contradictory or no, than the 
author when he asserts boldly that ‘‘the aspect value of the present 
indicative is neutral in respect to the difference between aorist 
and present themes (169). Some of the author’s crusading 
spirit comes out clearly in his attack on “the manifest insuffi- 
ciency of the empiric method” (36), by which he airily dismisses the 
long and illustrious line of all his non-structuralist predecessors; in 
the same passage he inveighs against the arbitrary character of all 
such “unscientific”? procedures. Evidently, the arbitrary character 
of his own procedures does not trouble him; as so often with struc- 
turalist sketches, he assumes that he holds certainty firmly in his 
hands. In the light of the highly successful and intensive descrip- 
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tions of ancient Greek by generations of able scholars is it not an 
unreasonable condescension for the author to remark (117%) that 
he does ‘‘not deny the interest of historical considerations, but 
these must operate with the results obtained from structural 
analysis.”’ This is the tail wagging the dog, with a vengeance! 

A summary of the results attained by the author may not be 
out of place. After two introductory chapters explaining the 
method of analysis which he has used, he plunges into a systematic 
survey of the aspect and tense oppositions which differentiate 
the present, the aorist, and the perfect from one another. These 
oppositions are exclusively of the so called ‘“‘privative morpho- 
logical” type. (21). This may be represented by the formula 
Azx/A, where A is a semanteme and z is a morpheme; here, Az 
is ‘‘characterized”’ and ‘‘expresses positively the basic notion of 
the opposition (positive value) which is carried by the mor- 
pheme (17). The ‘‘non-characterized” term A has a two-fold 
function: either it is indifferent to the basic notion or else it signifies 
its absence or negation. The procedure of the author is to study 
various opposilions of this sort to define the conditions under which 
a neutralisation takes place. There are four basic oppositions 
discussed: the opposition of aspect, perfect vs. present and aorist; 
the opposition of aspect, present vs. aorist; the temporal opposition 
future vs. present and preterite; the temporal opposition, present 
vs. preterite. The rest of the book is taken up mainly in establish- 
ing that the present indicative (including the so-called historical 
present) is neutral as to aspect; other questions of detail are 
raised concerning aspects of the present and aorist. There is an 
excellent résumé (167-70). 

One basic assumption of this study is that the tense and aspect 
distinctions selected for discussion here are uniform for the entire 
classical period, from the Homeric poems down to the third century 
B. C. or even later. This seems a hazardous procedure. If one 
speaks of a linguistic ‘‘system’’, then there seem to be significant 
differences from period to period, from dialect to dialect, even 
from author to author, and in this sense there might be more 
profit in seeking and defining nuances and areas of non-conformity 
rather than in postulating a deceptive unity. The so-called 
iteratives of Homer and Herodotus, the absence (for whatever 
reason) of a historical present in Homer, to mention only topics 
mentioned by the author, might imply that the linguistic 
“system” of Homer was different in important respects from 
that of Attic prose. 
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In covering such a sweep of linguistic data, so varied in time 
and space, one might reasonably suppose that there could occur 
numerous contradictions, not the neat antitheses isolated by the 
author, but irrelevant and conflicting tendencies. The author, 
to arrive at his clear-cut results, has been obliged to spend most 
of his time attacking his predecessors. He does this in two ways: 
first, he tries to show that a given tense or aspect distinction 
recognized by another authority is really a distinction of la parole 
and therefore extra-linguistic; second, he engages in a constant 
polemic, using philological, historical, statistical, or any other 
weapons ready to hand in an effort to knock down apparent 
exceptions to his rules. 

It is instructive, for example, to see how he deals with the 
present indicative. He wishes to establish that the aspect value 
of the present indicative is neutral in respect to the difference 
between present and aorist themes. (He explains the durative 
meaning found here occasionally as due to a psychological notion 
inherent in the present.) This means that he must go to great 
lengths to disqualify all the numerous claims raised for ‘‘punctual”’ 
aspect in the present indicative (e.g. the opposition postulated by 
J. Vendryes between the types mimné and méné or the punctual 
aspect seen by Vendrves in -and presents). His arguments are 
not always convincing and sometimes they are circular: Schwyzer’s 
interpretation of Q 352, by which hordd is taken in this passage 
as the equivalent of eidon, is disallowed (109) because ‘‘the present 
cannot be punctual’; yet that is precisely the point to be proved—it 
is not in itself a proof, only the author’s dictum. Similarly, 
when the author discusses the reason why the Ionic iteratives 
are not attested in the present indicative (134), he attributes 
this to the fact that the present is ‘‘necessarily neutral.” This 
sounds suspiciously like the famous joke in Le Malade Imaginaire 
that opium causes drowsiness because of its virlus dormitiva. 

It is worth repeating that this work is thoroughly grounded in 
linguistic fact and shows that the author knows and has consulted 
the standard authorities. If nevertheless his work will not replace 
them, the reason is to be sought in his sweeping and doctrinal 
hypotheses which require him to exclude data of which at least 
some may be pertinent. Ancient Greek is more complex in 
its verbal nuances than this author wishes to admit; the tradi- 
tional couch is more comfortable than a Procrustes’ bed. 


Washington, D. C. Gorpbon M. MEssING 
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Moritz Recutra, Historische Grammatik des Franzésischen. |. 
Lautlehre; viii +250 pp. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1955. 


Within the frame of tradition. this Studienbuch would deserve 
to be praised as a handy and generally well-informed presentation 
of French phonology. As pointed out by the author in his preface, 
it is somewhat more than an elementary introduction: moot 
problems have not deliberately been by-passed, some recent and 
some original etymological suggestions have been included, and 
the book is generally more complete than other works of similar 
nature, aims, and format. Yet, even within the frame chosen 
by Regula, there are many details of the book that an adverse 
critic might find fault with. It would not be difficult to set up 
a long list of misprints, approximations, minor inaccuracies, 
inconsistencies, and downright errors which detract from the value 
of the work. What follows is just a sampling: Jumiéges (p. 39) 
for Jumiéges is obviously a misprint; luring-club without o (p. 13) 
probably one too; it is awkward to state (p. 21) that the reflex of 
Lat. -a- in open syllables is written ai or é, in a paragraph where 
clé is adduced as an illustration; opéra should not be presented 
as a Buchwort, as it is on p. 74, in the same breath as errata 
and duplicala; jaune, given as Germanic p. 10), is subsequently 
(p. 95) derived from galbinu; on p. 33, the abbreviation ‘frk- 
prov.” is to be found in reference to a form from a Swiss dialect, 
and yet, in the Introduction (p. 5), Francoprovencal is mentioned 
neither as one of the Romance languages, nor as one of the dialects 
of French; to state that the r of the infinitive ending -er is sounded 
to this day in rhymes and in the ‘‘Hochsprache”’ (p. 24) is, to say 
the least, very strange; what is meant exactly by the term ‘“‘Hoch- 
sprache”’ applied to French? groin is still monosyllabic in spite of 
its being presented (p. 88) as a case of diaeresis. 

However numerous, these specific, well localized, imperfections 
could, through a careful sifting, easily be removed from subsequent 
editions without affecting the general layout of the book. What 
is far more serious than its minor blemishes is the evidence it 
seems to afford of an enduring demand for what has so long been 
masquerading under the name of historical linguistics or grammar. 
Our quarrel is less with Regula himself, who might argue that he 
was yielding to that demand, than with the well-entrenched illusion 
that historical phonology consists mainly in equating one by one 
the sounds of a “mother language’ with those of a ‘‘daughter 
language’, jauntily bridging the gap of millennia and blissfully 
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ignoring time-depth, phonetic likelihood, the dynamics of language 
and its systemic nature on both the plane of expression and that 
of content. It is interesting to notice that Regula is, at least, 
dimly aware of the possibility of a richer approach to historical 
phonology: in a few introductory remarks entitled Wesen und 
Einleilung der Grammatik, he opposes (p. 4) to a phenomenological 
or static outlook, a genetic method according to which linguistic 
evolution is studied from the earliest documentation down to the 
present with a concurrent investigation of the causes of specific 
changes. But all this modernity is skin-deep, and this appealing 
program is nowhere applied in the book under review. What we 
are offered is a succession of abundantly illustrated metachronic 
equations where, as a tribute to the title of the book, the equal 
sign has been replaced by the shaftless arrow supposed to symbolize 
the irrevocability of time: Lat. i, @>Fr. oi, and so forth. In this 
“historical grammar’’, historical considerations are limited to a 
few paragraphs in smaller print: 23 lines in eleven pages devoted 
to the fate of Latin accented a. The book obviously caters to 
students who know Latin and Modern French and are supposed 
to learn, not at all how the former managed, in the course of 
centuries, to change into the latter, but how to account for the 
discrepancies between a Latin word and its French reflex, by 
quoting a few relevant formulas. It should thus be clear that 
any information concerning intervening stages is hardly welcome 
since it represents an additional burden for the student in his 
memorizing campaign. It should also be clear that Vulgar Latin 
and Old French are better skipped whenever the formula enables 
the student to jump from Ciceronian Latin to modern usage. 
This implies that learned borrowings have to be dealt with after 
each paragraph, since episcopalu cannot be equated with évéché 
unless, at the same time, the apparent exception of senalus—sénal 
is disposed of. This has also lured the author into devoting a 
special paragraph (§ 10) to Lat. y which, of course, should have 
been done away with when comparing the vowel systems of Clas- 
sical and Vulgar Latin (pp. 19-20). The lack of true historical 
perspective is nowhere so evident as when the early Latin rendering 
of Greek p- as b- in puxos >buzus is bountifully counted among the 
peculiarities of historical French phonology (p. 90). 

The basic fallacy ultimately responsible for this most uninspiring 
way of teaching historical phonology is the hard-dying assumption 
that since ‘‘phonetic laws work blindly’? they cannot make any 
sense and that, consequently, it is futile to attempt to lessen the 
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memorizing effort of the students and enliven their task through 
an appeal to their understanding. One may wonder what will 
come first: the practical elimination of historical phonology from 
the programs of German speaking universities, or the realization 
by the faculties that such a study can be made really worth while 
if presented along structural, explanatory, and truly historical 
lines. 


Sorbonne ANDRE MARTINET 


Otor Bratré, Sludi di antroponimia fiorentina ; il libro di Monta- 
perli (An. MCCLX). Goteborg, 1953. 


The merit of this book lies largely in the extensiveness of its 
well defined and well limited material and its clear presentation 
in statistical tabulations. 

As the author himself has stated, he aims at presenting a syn- 
chronic survey of the first names contained in the Libro di Monta- 
perti. 

After a general introduction and treatment of the material, 
all the first names mentioned in the Libro di Montaperti have 
been listed in alphabetical order indicating in numerical figures 
how often each name occurs in the document, and it is also stated 
how frequently the name is mentioned in contemporary or earlier 
documents, special consideration being given to the Libro degli 
Estimi and the Registro dei Ghibellini, for reasons which are 
obvious. 

The conclusions concerning plebeian, aristocratic, and ‘‘slightly 
plebeian”’ names do not appear to me as being sufficiently docu- 
mented, but they might become a starting point for further 
research. 

The division into ‘‘Nomi di tradizione religiosa-storica-letteraria; 
nomi apocoristici-augurativi;” and ‘‘soprannomi”’ is very good 
even though it is not always easy to make a clearcut decision to 
which category a name should be assigned. The wisdom of 
grouping as a separate category only those hypochoristic names 
which can be derived equally well from two or more full names 
might be questioned. It would have been worthwhile to inves- 
tigate how far a pet name is but a short form of a full name and 
when it becomes a new name in its own right. So, a pet name 
originating from a religious name may have been a full traditional 
name by the time it was adopted. Only psycholinguistic research 
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will help to avoid the pitfalls of arbitrary linguistic assertions. 

Mr. Bratté is himself not at ease with his setup of the hypocho- 
rislics, recognizing that they “constitute an intermediate group 
between the names used by tradition and those used for their 
etymological meaning” (p. 19). It seems that here the author 
subscribes to a widely held and modern conception of the 
etymon. 

The same need for psycholinguistic considerations is apparent 
in the realm of etymology. Mr. Bratt6 is not unaware of this 
when he writes that in ancient and modern anthroponymics 
there is a fundamental difference in the degree of comprehensi- 
bility of the names. ‘‘In that respect the Florentine onomastics 
of the 15th century is a step in the development of the present 
situation where usually proper names are forms which, though 
void as they are of etymological meaning, are not void of content”’ 
(p. 13). He also states that names such as Arelinus and Alaman- 
nus have lost their original ethnic meaning (p. 36). 

Analyzing the two names which according to Mr. Bratté, are 
most common in the libro di Montaperti, Jacobus and Iohannes, 
one finds that Johannes is of Hebrew origin meaning ‘‘Domini 
gratia.”’ The meaning is given in Latin only because the author 
relies on Forcellini and the original Hebrew form,. ydéhkandn, is 
not cited at all. In a synchronic study this is not blamable, but 
why make a reference to the names of Gralia and Matheus because 
of their similar original meaning, when obviously at the time of 
the Libro di Montaperti only the name of Gratia actually carried 
any such connotation? 

Coming to the name Jacobus, the etymology of yd‘akdb is 
doubtful and the one given by Forcellini is far from being univer- 
sally accepted. In any case, its referential meaning in 13th 
century Florence was that of either the patriarch, the apostle, 
or the saint. Mr. Bratt6 brings out quite well that the Middle 
Ages knew three different forms of this name, each corresponding 
to one or the other of these three historical figures, and I may 
add that the difference is still observed in present-day Italian, 
where Giacobbe stands for the patriarch, Giacomo for the apostle 
and Santiago (even though seldom—San Santiago) when speaking 
of the Galician saint. 

With regard to the phonological part of this Géteborg disser- 
tation, one must not forget that any attempt to pin down to a 
precise date the phonological changes form Latin to Italian is 
extremely difficult and the author is indeed not ignorant of the 
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uncertainties and intricacies of the relationship of spelling vs. 
pronunciation (p. 57). However, when it comes to define the 
pronunciation of Jacobus and Jacopus, he states that in Florence 
and in Siena these spellings corresponded to the pronunciation 
of Giacomo and Giacopo, without furnishing satisfactory docu- 
mentation. It also would have been adequate to give items of 
pronunciation in IPA characters. Concerning the initial />d?, 
the author seems in agreement with Rohlfs, but he does not indi- 
cate the source of his informations nor does he document his 
data. For the change from -b- to -m-, a series of Romance autho- 
rities are quoted. 

For all its minor shortcomings Mr. Bratt6’s doctoral dissertation 
will certainly prove of considerable reference value to the Romance 
scholar, linguist and historian. 


Morris Harvey College WALBURGA VON RAFFLER 


KENNETH HUuRLSTONE JAcKsoNn, Conlribulions lo the Study of 
Manz Phonology. University of Edinburgh Linguistic Survey 
of Scotland Monographs, No. 2. x+149 pp. Edinburgh: 
Nelson 1955. 15/-. 


Manx, one of three languages that constitute the Goedelic branch 
of Celtic, ‘is no longer used in daily conversation, and is only 
more or less dimly remembered by a handful of people who have 
regularly spoken nothing but English for years.’ Already in 
1895 Sir John Rhys found ‘that there were very few people left 
who habitually spoke Manx rather than English’; while the census 
reports for the years 1901, 1911, 1921, and 1931 show, respectively, 
4419, 2382, 986, and 529 speakers. In 1946, ‘with the help of 
the new generation of young Manx enthusiasts’, a Welsh visitor 
‘was able to announce the names and addresses of twenty people 
who had spoken Manx from infancy.’ Finally, ‘During the 
Christmas vacation of 1950-1’ the author of this book, who is 
Professor of Celtic at Edinburgh University, ‘spent some time 
in the Isle of Man studying the phonology of the Gaelic of the 
island, under the auspices of the Linguistic Survey of Scotland’; 
and could find at that time only ten native speakers, whose ages 
ranged from 72 to 97. Four of them have died since then, we are 
told in a footnote. Jackson was able to use seven as informants; 
but ‘Only two speakers had any real fund of continuous narrative 
material, in the form of little anecdotes or verses; and the inacces- 
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sibility of their homes, the number of distracting casual visitors 
present, and the fact that of the two one is blind and the other 
very old, made in their case an insuperable barrier to the accurate 
recording of phonetic texts other than single words and brief 
phrases. Unluckily the youngest and much the most fluent and 
alert of the surviving speakers, Mr. Maddrell, was in hospital 
until the last day of my stay, when | got some very valuable 
material from him.’ Since there is nowhere any mention of tape 
recordings, we must conclude, reluctantly, that none has been 
made. 

This ts a historical phonology; and ‘the interest is concentrated 
on answering the question, ‘‘How did such-and-such an original 
Gaelic sound develop in the Manx branch?” For this purpose 
I start from ‘‘Common Gaelic’, ... which... is to be dated in the 
main about the thirteenth century’. After the Preface (v-vii) 
and Introduction (1-7), from which the above facts and figures 
are cited, comes a chapter called The Sounds of Manx (9-18). 
Then follow (19-133) forty-eight numbered sections in which 
‘the vowel and consonant system of Common Gaelic, as represented 
by its orthography, is analysed to show what has happened to 
it in Manx.’ The forty-ninth (and last) section (134-6) consists 
of texts: an episode of personal history in about one hundred 
words, five sentences in dialogue, and four lines of verse. Finally, 
after a List of Phonetic Symbols (137), there is an Index of Manx 
Words and another of Irish and Scottish Gaelic Words (139-149). 
Throughout the book, forms belonging to Common Gaelic are 
printed in Irish character, phonetic transcriptions are in boldface, 
and italics are used for conventional (Manx, Irish, and Scottish) 
spelling. The latter, so far as both Irish and Scottish Gaelic 
are concerned, provides some guide to pronunciation (for those 
who know the rules), though it is mainly etymological; but Manx 
orthography is, as Jackson remarks, ‘an English monstrosity 
which obscures both pronunciation and etymology.’ 

Jackson has succeeded, under very unfavourable circumstances 
and in the short time at his disposal, in collecting an impressive 
amount of phonetic data on what still remains of Manx as a living 
language. In view of the urgency of such work, this in itself 
justifies the claim made on the dust cover that ‘This monograph 
is an important contribution to the study of the Celtic languages’. 
Unhappily, his interpretation of the way in which the ‘vowel 
and consonant system of Common Gaelic’ developed into that of 
Modern Manx is obscured by the fact that he nowhere explicitly 
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states just what these systems are. Since ‘Common Gaelic possessed 
a fundamental opposition of quality affecting all consonants but 
h, whereby they were necessarily either velarized (‘‘broad’’).., 
or palatalized (‘‘slender’’)’, it is misleading to speak of such oppo- 
sitions as being represented by the orthography. and confusing 
to make such an unqualified statement as: ‘A consonant was 
“broad”’ in Common Gaelic if it came before a, 0, or u, and ‘‘slender” 
if it came before e or i.’ Similarly, although free and _ positional 
variants of present-day Manx are frequently mentioned, Jackson 
nowhere gives so much as a tentative grouping of the sounds he 
recorded into their respective phonemes. So, employing capitals 
in place of Lrish character to indicate Common Gaelic, ‘Intervocally, 
D many either remain (rarely), as d when ‘‘broad’’, d’ or g when 
‘slender’, or more usually become 0 when ‘‘broad”’ and 7 when 
‘slender’, the latter sometimes going a stage further to ¢. In 
the same position T of either quality fell together with D and 
developed in the same way. And elsewhere, ‘Intervocally, 
S is treated in the same way as the voiceless stops, that is to say 
it is regularly voiced, to z when ‘“‘broad”’ and to 2 when ‘‘slender”; 
and it may then go further and become a spirant, 0 when ‘‘broad” 
and i when “‘slender’’, ..... The reader is left to his own devices 
to work out, if he can, whether the 0, as in foddey {f9:6a) ‘long’ 
and in cassyn |kee:den|~|ka:don| ‘feet’ (from cass {kes} ‘foot’), 
is an allophonic variant of Modern Manx /d/ or /s/ or both, or 
whether it is a phoneme in its own right, and in morphophonemic 
variation with /s/ in the plural form of the word meaning ‘foot’; 
and the same thing applies to the status of other sounds in this 
language, especially vowels. This may be healthy exercise for 
those of us who are used to streamlined solutions, arrived at, 
probably more often than not, by ignoring or twisting inconve- 
nient facts. In this case, Jackson’s very accuracy and honesty 
preclude any such streamlining. On the other hand, it does not 
seem quite logical to compare the raw phonetic data of one language 
(Modern Manx) with the ‘system and its history’ of another 
Common Gaelic), that ‘are perfectly well understood nowadays’, 
and to expect the results to be enlightening. 

The author lists and employs upward of eighty phonetic symbols 
(not counting various combinations of these used to indicate unit 
sounds); but he has, he tells us, ‘borne in mind readers interested 
in Manx who may not be acquainted with phonetics; ... Indeed, 
this book is intended chiefly for Celticists rather for phoneticians, 
and is written primarily from the standpoint of the former.’ 
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This seems to imply that he is referring to Celticists who are non- 
linguists. Actually, however, the book will be of at least as much 
interest to linguists who are non-Celticists; and it is therefore 
hoped that this review by one of them will not be regarded as an 
impertinence. 

For the sake of comparison (in the non-linguistic sense), the 
phonemes of Scottish Gaelic as given by Borgstrgm (in his Dialects 
of the Hebrides) may be shown as follows: 


aspirated . € ££. 2. 


Plosives ; 
unaspirated b d d’ Qg g 


i voiceless f ge ih 
Spirants suilincal : al 
J Y 
z anite N N’ 
Satie unle nited o 
lenited n 
a unlenited ly - 
lenited ] 
unlenited R 
Oth. Iqds. : 
> lenited ae 
FRONT BACK 
unrounded unrounded rounded 
High — i(:), 1(:) y(:), ¥: u(:), ai(:) 
Mid —e(:) B(:) 0(:) 
Low &(:), &(:) a(:), a(:) 9(:), 5(:) 


Manx evidently contains the same correlation of five orders of 
plosives except that here voice, rather than aspiration as in Scottish 
Gaelic, is the distinctive feature. But while both members of 
all five orders clearly occur in initial and, with the apparent 
exception of kh’ and gq’, final positions, as also medially in some 
consonant clusters, only voiced sounds (again with one or two 
exceptions) were heard between vowels, thus indicating that the 
voiceless—voiced opposition is neutralized in this position. 
Moreover, these ‘archiphonemes’, if that is what they are, most 
often have phonetic values not—or only exceptionally-—heard 


in other positions; so, for example, baaley ‘boat’ = {be:de}, 
claddagh ‘shore’ = |kladax|, sleilyn ‘mountains’ = {s’l’e:d’an]~ 
(s’l’e:Zon|] (same informant), madjey ‘stick, mast’ = [ma:d’r| 


(Kn) or |ma:Z1} (KK, M) or [me:21] (K, W) or {[ma:zjr] (L), infor- 
mants’ initials being given in parentheses. Exceptionally, [6] 
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may occur in initial position: ‘In pretonics: initial D- may remain 
or may give 0; so: da ‘to’ = |da] (Ka, B), but [da] (K); Ir., Se., 
do. diy ‘thy’ = [6a] (K, M); Ir., Sc., do.’ 

Manx appears to have the same spirants as Scottish Gaelic 
with the probable exception of the (non-palatal) voiced velar 
spirant, recorded only between vowels, where it appears to be an 
allophone of z, in the same way as [z] and [Z| occur as allophones 
of s and s’ respectively. Owing to present-day speakers’ habit 
of substituting such constructions as yn kione aym, literally ‘the 
head at-me’, for those such as my chione ‘my head’ with a leniting 
pronominal, Jackson was unable to establish the subsistence 
of x’ in this correlation; but this seems likely since Marstrander, 
in 1929, recorded the latter form as [mo x’9:dn]. The sounds 
x] and |h| appear to be variants of the same phoneme. An 
interesting problem is offered by the existence of the sounds 
which Jackson writes as underlined ‘s’ and ‘z’, and which, unlike 
the ordinary sibilants of this language, are cacuminal or alveolar. 
These sounds occur only in place of historical rs, as in essyn | ¢:zen) 
‘door-jam’ = Ir. ursa, Sc. ursainn, Manx *earsann, and, in external 
sandhi, after r as in er-sooyl ‘away, gone’, recorded as (casu:l| (L 
and [641 su:l] (Ka). 

Of the fourfold division of nasals, lateral, and non-lateral liquids 
present in Common Gaelic, Modern Scottish has lost one and a 
different member from each; while Manx has lost, in all three cases, 
both unlenited or ‘strong’ members. The oppositions of non- 
palatal—patalal, n—n'’ and /—I’, apparently occur in _ initial, 
final, and intervocalic positions, although the distribution of 
these last two phonemes appears to differ somewhat as between 
different informants. The existence of an r—r’ opposition is 
more doubful; there are three r-sounds in the language, two ol 
which are clearly variants of the same phoneme. The third, 
which Jackson describes as a weak alveolar buzz ‘similar to the 
‘slender’ r of Modern Irish’, occurs, ‘initially only, precisely 
where initial r’- occurs in Ir. and Sc., namely in lenited position. 
but only as a fixed characteristic in a few words in which it is 
also stereotyped in Sc. Gaelic.’ Since to Scottish Gaelic long 
‘Long| ‘ship’ there correspond Manx lhong [lugy| with the same 
meaning, it seems probable that [n] has acquired phonemic status 
in the latter language; Jackson also recorded [n’| in Manx ching 
(é1n’] ‘sick’, corresponding to Sc. linn, with final N’, but it seems 
possible that the palatal velar nasal in the Manx word may be 
a variant of palatal n’. 
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Of the vowels I will say only that length is phonemically distinc- 
tive, nasality probably no longer so, and that there is no back 
unrounded vowel phoneme or phone. 

This interesting little book has a very pleasing format, and is 
beautifully printed. The only apparent error that I can find is 
on p. 58, where the transcription of ¢hing ‘sick’ is written with 
a non-palatal velar nasal instead of with ‘n”, which Jackson, on 
p. 115, says he always heard in this word. 


Magua, Dominica, British West Indies DovueLas M. TAYLor 


WERNER Hover, Grundziige einer germanischen Arli'ellehre. 


112 pp. Heidelberg: Winter, 1954. 


The author tells us that the starting point for his investigation 
is Jakob Wackernagel’s statement in his Vorlesungen tiber Syntax 
(II, Basel, 1928) that in ‘‘all languages” having an article the latter 
developed from a demonstrative pronoun. It is hardly necessary 
to remark that the use of the word all in such situations in German 
is highly idiomatic, as is that of such words as perfect, etc., and the 
reader must not be misled into thinking that Hodler (or Wacker- 
nagel) knows all the languages of the world or that he is sufficiently 
presumptuous to imply this. But the frequent recurrence of 
this sort of expression throughout the book might be confusing 
to some readers to whom ‘all’ means ‘all’. Sanskrit, Greek 
and Germanic articles, we are reminded, developed from the 
Indo-European demonstrative pronoun *so-/lo-, a process in which 
even North Germanic participated to a certain extent, although 
the ‘‘actual’’ North Germanic article was formed from the Germanic 
pronoun *hin (cf. Greek ekeinos). Romance languages derived 
their article, in the main, from Latin ille, but partly from ipse 
(just as Old High German sélb, sélbo developed into a kind of 
article and some Swiss German dialects have sélb {[sdb, sal] with 
the function of an article). 

The similarity in the course of development of a definite article 
in a number of languages, including non-Indo-European ones 
(which are not specified), suggests to the author that there is 
something allgemein-menschlich in the underlying psychic condi- 
tions leading to that development. Accordingly, those languages 
which have not yet acquired an article are to be regarded as 
backward. Boldly resorting to prognosis, Hodler tells us that 
this development is yet to come in those languages. The only 
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evidence to support the prediction is that of the late development 
of the article in Romance, and the validity of this reasoning is 
lost on the reviewer. But Hodler then attempts to be somewhat 
more specific. He looks at the alleged conditions common to 
all languages which lead to the u!timate development of an article 
and makes the following observations: 


1. “All” languages have a need to emphasize certain words; 
the most ‘‘natural’’ means, and one available to all languages. 
is stress accent. 

2. Strong accent has a deictic effect. And “it may be assumed” 
that the original deixis consisted simply of a strong accent. 

3. Any form of emphasis has the tendency to be overdone, 
cf. the use of various devices in writing (spacing, heavy type. 
underlining), and then the effect diminishes; if everything is 
underlined, the result is the same as if nothing were. Similarly, 
the accent was at certain times overdone and lost its effectiveness 
and had to be replaced by a substitute. 

4. One such substitute was found in the deictic pronoun, which 
originally had ‘‘permanent emphasis.’’ The connection of the 
pronoun with a substantive (or adjective) assured the latter of 
special emphasis. A number of conditions are mentioned which 
supposedly apply to all languages. When the thing designated 
by a substantive is present (or otherwise “apparent to our senses”’), 
the substantive is usually provided wiht a deictic pronoun. In 
anaphoric relationship, the substantive must have been emphatic 
before the use of the article. The speaker ‘‘tends’’ to emphasize 
the substantive about which the utterance is made. In juxtapo- 
sitional contrasts all languages tend to emphasize the contrasting 
words. In ascending degrees of comparison (Sleigerung, ete. 
the higher degree requires an emphatic accent. Hence, compa- 
ratives and superlatives are emphatic words. Unusual words, 
new formations, word with unreal or figurative senses. etc. are 
likely to be accented. 

d. Once the substantives had become emphasized in such cases, 
the language had something like an article in the very stress 
itself. But when this became weakened through extension, 
spread and overuse, the pronoun took the place of natural emphasis 
and we see the process repeated in various languages. The essence 
of the article is emphasis. 


6. There can be some control (not complete) of the means 
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of expressing emphasis in writing but not in spoken language, 
waich is a ‘‘natural phenomenon.” Language constantly comes 
to its own aid by adapting linguistic material to ever new purposes, 
this adaptation being achieved by what Hodler calls der lebendige 
Sprachgeisl. 

These observations (pp. 16-17), which are presented as if axioma- 
tic and not needing proof, constitute the part of Hodler’s study 
that is most difficult to accept. For they po need proof, and the 
smugness of self-assured hypersubjectivism based on the author’s 
own Sprachgefiihl will not satisfy the requirements of scientific 
rigor. Do all languages have a need to emphasize certain words? 
Do all languages even have ‘‘words’? Why is stress accent the 
most natural means of expressing emphasis? Do “‘all’’ languages 
tend to do this or that or the other thing? Can we, at our present 
stage of knowledge, make any statement with certainty about all 
languages? Is it always the pronoun which provides the article? 
Is there always a pronoun extant? Do speakers of all languages 
“tend’’ to use stress accent on those parts of an utterance referring 
to the substantive about which a statement is made? Are there 
not languages in which stress is non-significant? Can we prove 
that there is some such wondrous phenomenon as the lebendiger 
Sprachgeisl? Does it proceed in teleological fashion to supply 
all our linguistic needs? 

Despite the unfortunate tone set by this introductory material, 
Hodler’s book proves to be, in those portions restricted to Germanic 
the major part of the book), a keen, even ingenious analysis of 
the evolution of the definite article in Gothic, Old High German 
Isidor, Tatian, Otfrid, Notker, etc.), Old Saxon and Old English 
Beowulf), together with a special treatment of the article in 
North Germanic (100-109) and a discussion (110-112) of the relation- 
ship of the Gothic article to the Greek, which seems to show Wulfila 
to be a more independent translator than is generally assumed; 
he did not lranslale the Greek article but substituted a Gothic 
article for it according to idiomatic necessity. Hodler distin- 
guishes, though, between an “early article’ (Friiharlikel) in 
Gothic, Isidor, Tatian and an article proper which begins, he says, 
with Otfrid. The function of this early article could be replaced 
by mere stress on the substantive; but the older Germanic languages 
often have the opposite situation: they show an article where 
later languages may have stress only. Such an article in the older 
dialects is not a “defining” article but simply a sign of emphasis, 
although the nature of the emphasis itself was of various sorts 
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(deictic, contrastive, comparative, identifying, anaphoric, etc.). 
Copious examples are provided to illustrate each type, but there 
is occasionally room for disagreement with the author’s decision, 
cf. for example his interpretation (p. 19) of Tatian 81.3: nidarsii- 
ganlér Petrus fona themo skefe gieng oba themo uuazare, where the 
last three words are rendered ‘sogar auf dem Wasser’, which is 
possible but by no means sure. 

This same subjective approach characterizes most of the book. 
Thus, in discussing (p. 21) the absence of the article with emphatic 
nouns the author says that when emphasis was expressed in the 
older languages by means of stress alone we can draw conclusions 
as to the presence of that emphasis only from the “logical form 
of the thought.” ‘‘Dieser Schluss ist aber in den meisten Fallen 
absolut sicher,’ is an extravagant claim which seems to. remain 
unsupported by unambiguous evidence. Possible support is 
admittedly seen (p. 25) in the fact that Germanic alliterative 
poetry makes scant use of the article. Beowulf has some 300 
instances in 3,000 verses; the Edda is almost completely lacking 
in the (postpositive) article; and the Heliand is also not abounding 
in articles. Hodler interprets this as meaning that verse ictus 
replaced the function of the article. (He then raises the question 
of a possible connection between the spread of ‘“‘Artikelemphase”’ 
with the change from a predominantly musical accent in Germanic 
|anachronism?| to one of stress, together, with a shift of accent 
to be root syllable. But, once more, we are offered an unsubstan- 
tiated opinion). 

On the other band, when he analyzes those situations in which 
the article does or does not occur in specific authors (with abundant 
quotations) Hodler evinces an impressive mastery of the languages 
studied, together with a penetrating insight into syntax and style, 
but it is an insight that seems to come from something approaching 
divine revelation rather than scientific procedure. Similarly, 
in dividing what he calls relaliv-reale Begriffe into four degrees 
as a preliminary step to inspecting the history of the article, he 
finds, apparently by instinct, a workable classification corres- 
ponding roughly to a certain pattern of distribution in Gothic, 
Beowulf, Isidor, Tatian, Otfrid, Heliand, etc. But the selection 
of concepts included in each degree is not governed by any (appa- 
rent) scientific method. There is a symmetry to the classification, 
it is true, but it borders on the esthetic. 

Perhaps no branch of linguistic study is more in need of a 
new methodology than syntax. Studies like the present one 
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would ordinarily be hailed. Unfortunately, however, despite 
a wealth of brilliant discussion and well-documented material, 
Hodler offers us an achievement in art, perhaps, but hardly in 
science. 


New York University and Columbia University Rospert A. Fowkes 


The Field of Yiddish; Studies in Yiddish Language, Folklore and 
Literature Published on the Occasion of the Bicentennial of Colum- 
bia University. Edited by Uriel Weinreich. ix+3817 pp. 
Publications of the Linguistic Circle of New York, Number 3 
New York, 1954. 


The present reviewer's qualifications for expressing any opinion 
on the impressive array of articles presented in this handsome 
volume are modest in the extreme. His own study of Yiddish 
had its origin in Germanistic pursuits, although he has dipped 
into the non-Germanic components of the language too. But it 
is inevitable, perhaps, that he regard, if only through abysmal 
ignorance, the Germanic element as something more than just 
one of several more or less equal constituents. This will bring 
down upon his head the condemnation of more than one contri- 
butor, no doubt, and it may serve him right. 

The first article in the volume, Uriel Weinreich’s “Stress and 
Word Structure in Yiddish’ (1-27), employs an analytic method 
which promises to be fruitful in the investigation of many languages. 
Approaching, among other things, the thorny problem of the 
definition of the word in its phonic aspect, he sees the possibility 
of defining it as a sequence of morphemes in fixed stress relations 
to each other (16), but he is quick to recognize the difficulties 
of establishing phonic boundaries between adjoining stress con- 
structions. Such marks of initial word position as the glottal 
stop in German, for example, are sporadic in Yiddish, and the 
stops are rarely aspirated, even sentence-initially (10). He 
therefore points to another possible criterion, the occurrence of 
facultative pause, a concept which has been utilized by various 
predecessors in the investigation of similar problems, including 
Pe&kovskij, Bloch, etc. Here too the boundaries are found to be 
elusive, and Weinreich emphasizes the need for further detailed 
study of such juncture phenomenona. He is not pessimistic 
concerning thé chances of success. After treating phonemic 
stress (2-3), constructive stress (3-10) and the phonic word in its 
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syntactic environment (10-15), he illustrates the principles discussed 
by means of a brief text (15-16) with a phonemic transcription 
showing loudness in three degrees, unanalyzed as to function, 
with spaces to mark morpheme boundaries, together with a trans- 
cription representing the text analyzed in terms of phonic words 
and the functions of stress. He then enumerates research tasks 
which need to be performed (16-17). After an_ illuminating 
discussion of the work of previous scholars in the search for gram- 
matical words, with a penetrating analysis of the merits and 
defects of their methods, he closes with a statement of the outlook 
for further work on the grammatical definition of the word. 

Yudel Mark, in “‘A Study of the Frequency of Hebraisms in 
Yiddish: A Preliminary Report” (28-47), records the rather astound- 
ing results of the reading of three million running words of 
Yiddish text, ranging from belletristic works to schoolboy compo- 
sitions and including journalistic, scientific and theological publi- 
cations. The astounding part of the result is that the overall 
percentage of Hebraisms in the works read is only 5.38 percent. 
Mark had anticipated a percentage as high as ten percent. He 
therefore interprets the findings and points out, quite rightly, 
the overwhelming statistical importance of connective words. 
But this means that a slightly higher percentage of Hebraisms in 
a given text may indicate a much richer vocabulary of Hebraisms. 
This necessitated the employment of the concept of ‘richness 
quotient” which yields more significant results. A discussion 
of the factors determining the frequency of Hebraisms (37-38) 
is reasonably presented and other interesting conclusions are 
tabulated and interpreted with great care. 

Florence Guggernheim-Griinberg’s article ‘‘The Horse Dealers’ 
Language of the Swiss Jews in Endingen and Lengnau’”’ (48-62) 
is a study of unusual interest, for she treats here a form of Western 
Yiddish, a rather rare phenomenon. In fact, one informant 
is designated as ‘‘the last of the Mohicans,’ which carries the 
western concept even farther than intended, perhaps. After 
some introductory material (48-53) we are given a text transcribed 
from a recorded conversation between two horsedealers (53-5d). 
An English translation accompanies the text. The article ends 
with a useful glossary of ‘‘difficult terms’’ (56-62), the greater 
part of them being from Hebrew. The terms are translated 
into English and German, and the source of each (Hebrew, 
Aramaic, etc.) is indicated. . 

Solomon A. Birnbaum discusses *‘Two Problems of Yiddish Lin- 
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guistics’’ (63-72). In considering the origins of the Germanic element 
of Eastern Yiddish he views the process as one of synthesis, a 
combining of features of Central and Upper German. This evi- 
dently occurred in Poland, he says, where there were two main 
groups of Jews, one from central and the other from southern 
Germany; he assumes a ‘‘welding together’ of their dialects. 
At the same time, however, a similar process can be traced in the 
Yiddish of those Jews who remained in Germany, for whom he 
assumes the development of a koine. Brief mention is then made 
of subsequent Germanization of Eastern (literary) Yiddish, espe- 
cially in the north. His claim (p. 67) that in the south ‘‘the instinct 
for good language was stronger’ smacks of chauvinism, however. 
A nineteenth-century reaction against Germanization actually 
resulted, we are told, in the ‘‘exchange of new Germanisms for 
old.” The second question treated by Professor Birnbaum is 
that of the standard language. He pleads eloquently to prove 
that modern literary Yiddish corresponds to the southern dialect. 

Professor Max Weinreich’s ‘‘Prehistory and Early History of 
Yiddish: Facts and Conceptual Framework”’ (73-101) has all the 
earmarks of a classic. It surveys in a thorough, convincing 
fashion the salient facts of the bilingual past of the Jews, and it 
is masterful in its discussion of cultures and subculture areas. 
But some defect in the background of the reviewer makes it 
difficult for him to grasp in its entirety the somewhat mysterious 
notion of a “‘pre-language’’ as well as the idea that the Jews 
arriving in Germany were carriers of traits of that pre-language, 
traits which affected the composition and structure of Yiddish. 
Furthermore, the claim that Middle High German as we have 
it in the ‘‘normalized”’ texts of Germanic philologists is an entity 
thrice removed from the real German language of the Middle 
Ages, is a truism nobody will dispute. But is there any danger 
that any scholar in his right mind will assert that Yiddish is 
derived from a text of Hartmann or Wolfram? Nor does anyone 
question the diversity of spoken Middle High German. It is 
hard, though, for one familiar with Middle High German—or, 
for that matter, with Modern High German—to reject the notion 
that the Germanic element in Yiddish is a basic one, however 
mistaken and onesided certain students may have been in their 
estimation of its rdle. And it is extremely difficult to regard 
Yiddish as a fusion of four components of equal weight. Granted 
that the genetic point of view can be overdone, it is still hard for 
me to classify Yiddish as a Semitic language, or to say that the 
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role of Semitic ts equal to that of the Germanic element. And 
I say this despite the very ingeniously presented diachronic phone- 
mic and structural possibilities. [I am also a disheliever in the 
idea of a “creation” of a language out of a stock of previous langua- 
ges plus newly encountered dialects. There may be ‘‘fusion”: 
that T will grant. But I think that ‘creation’? misrepresents the 
linguistic process. There is a great emphasis on phonological 
facts, which are important, but there are other considerations 
(verbal structure, prepositions, vast areas of syntax) which are 
at least as important, and which label Yiddish as Germanic 
whatever else it may be simultaneously). 

The next article, ‘““Dating the Origin of Yiddish Dialects” 
102-121), by Judah A. Joffe, starts with the premise that Yiddish 
originated in Middle Rhenish territory. Middle High German is 
unhesitatingly called the ‘“‘parent language’? from which it defini- 
tely deviated by the last quarter of the fourteenth century. 
Professor Joffe, the dean of American Yiddish scholars, gives 
the palm to Alfred Landau’s classification of Yiddish dialects 
over that of Prilutski et al. The essential division proposed by 
Landau and accepted by Joffe, Birnbaum and others, is that into 
o-dialects (Northeastern, Lithuanian) and_ u-dialects (Polish- 
Ukrainian); Prilutski’s classification grouped Ukrainian with the 
Northern (Lith.) dialects. The reader must, of course, make up 
his own mind which classification corresponds closest to reality, 
for there are giants of Yiddish linguistic scholarship on both sides 
of the question. But Professor Joffe proceeds with convincing 
enthusiasm to present his case. which is by no means limited to 
the matter of classification but is directed chiefly towards esta- 
blishing the time at which each dialect division originated. He 
marshals his evidence with consummate skill in a methodological 
procedure which combines linguistics, philology, literature, geo- 
graphy and history. Some of his arguments are incontrovertible. 

H. Beem, in ‘* Yiddish in Holland: Linguistic and Socio-Linguistic 
Notes” (122-133) attempts to describe some of the characteristics 
of Yiddish as spoken in Holland in past centuries (for it is now 
extinct). He shows it to belong to the Western Yiddish type. 
lexically and phonologically . In order to illustrate some of the 
principal features of its development, Beem quotes two entries 
from a handwritten record book of the Jewish community in 
Leeuwarden, one dated 1755, the other 1815, the latter exhibiting 
a sizeable intrusion of Dutch elements. It is pointed out that 
after 1795 the struggle against Yiddish was waged in earnest by 
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Jews and non-Jews alike. In this fascinating study he records, 
however, that a new Chief Rabbi of Leeuwarden, venturing for 
the first time to preach a sermon in Dutch, was boycotted by 
part of the “old guard,” who left the synagogue, exclaiming. 
“In shul veln mir keyn galkhes heern’’ (‘‘We won't listen to a 
Christian language in the synagogue” 

Yiddish, then, has long since disappeared among the Dutch 
Jews, but we learn that it has not failed to leave its mark, perhaps 
indelibly, upon the vocabulary of Dutch, and there are countless 
retained Yiddish locutions, sayings and proverbs in the language 
of Dutch Jews themselves, a collection of which is promised by 
Beem in the near future. 

It wil! doubtless be surprising news to some readers to learn 
that there is a professor of Yiddish at the University of Jerusalem 
but that is the post held by Dov Sadan, the author of ‘Aller 
Terakh: The Byways of Linguistic Fusion” (134-142). The 
byways referred to are devious and intricate indeed, and the 
author’s painstaking tracking down of the various elements of 
probable historical evolution of the expression aller lerakh, from 
its presumed origin in a Middle High German form through various 
popular etymological and analogical modifications (unfertunately 
designated as ‘‘corruptions’’) is a model of etymological! procedure 
and, at the same time, a warning to all etymologists, for it gives 
some intimation of the almost limitless possibilities for inter- 
ference, fusion and remodeling in the history of any lexical item. 

Herbert H. Paper treats briefly ‘‘An Early Case of Standard 
German in Hebrew Characters” (143-46); since the text involved 
contains the Yiddish version of the same material, he is able to 
call attention to striking implications for Yiddish linguistics in 
this interesting volume, dated 1765. 

Chaim Gininger modestly designates his article ‘‘Sainéan’s 
Accomplishments in Yiddish Linguistics’ as preliminary to a 
monograph on the same topic. But in this preliminary study 
147-178) he compresses a vast amount of learning, information 
and scientific scholarship. His estimate of the achievements of 
the great. Sainéan, while reflecting admiration for the career and 
intellect of a figure of first magnitude, maintains an objective 
character, and Gininger is as quick to point to shortcomings as 
he is to recognize contributions. Since there are at least eight 
disciplines in which Sainéan achieved distinction, the author has 
to restrict himself to one or two aspects of the scholar’s career, 
and he devotes most of his attention to those studies which are 
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significant for linguistics, and for Yiddish linguistics in particular, 
He finds that Sainéan was contradictory in some ways: dissatisfied 
with the work of some predecessors, he wished to raise Yiddish 
studies to a respectable level, and he also was aware of many 
of the distinctive features of Yiddish as a language, but he evidently 
erred on the side of attributing too much importance to the 
Germanic element in Yiddish. The reviewer can well observe 
that present-day Yiddish scholarship is bent on emphasizing the 
non-Germanic components, but he cannot see how subsequent 
additions, such as Slavic, for all their importance in later history of 
the Yiddish dialects, can play any role in discussing the origin of 
Yiddish. This is further proof that. the reviewer has much to learn. 

The articles mentioned thus far have all been primarily linguistic 
in nature. The remainder of the volume is devoted to folklore 
and literature, fields in which the reviewer has even less competence 
than in Yiddish linguistics, so that it would be sheer presumption 
for him to venture any opinion on the merit of their conclusions. 
But he has read them with pleasure and perceives the operation 
in many of them of the same rigorous scientific methods as was 
seen in the articles of a linguistic character. They include: ‘‘Ame- 
rica in East European Yiddish Folksong’”’ (179-195) by Eleanor 
Gordon Mlotek; “On Children’s Nonsense Oaths in Yiddish” 
(196-198) by Mordche Schaechter; ‘‘Four Yiddish Variants of the 
Master-thief Tale’ (199-213) by Beatrice Silverman Weinreich; 
“The Earliest Aramaic and Yiddish Version of the ‘Song of the 
Kid’ (Khad Gadye )” (214-218) by Ch. Szmeruk; ‘‘On Free Rhythms 
in Modern Yiddish Poetry” (219-266) by Benjamin Hrushovski; 
“On the Oldest Dated Work in Yiddish Literature’’ (267-274) by 
Leo Fuks; ‘‘A Note on the Yiddish Horant”’ (275-277) by Chaim 
Gininger; the last two works have obvious value to linguistics. 
There follows a section of ‘‘Literary Bibliographies” (278-299) 
by Uriel Weinreich, in three divisions: ‘‘Sholom Aleichem: Principal 
Research Sources’’, ‘‘A Guide to English Translations of Sholom 
Aleichem” and “Guide to English Translations of Y. L. Peretz.” 
Brief biographical notes on the contributors are given (300-301), 
and the volume ends with highly valuable indexes of words, 
persons, phonological developments and subjects (203-317). 

We can see at a glance that the ‘‘Field of Yiddish” is a vast 
one indeed, that great labor is still to be done and that linguistic 
scholars might well turn their attention to this area of study. 


New York University and Columbia University RosBertT A. FowKES 
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GERHARD Ets, Historische Laul- und Formenlehre des Mittelhoch- 
deulschen. (Sprachwissenschaftliche Studienbticher ed. by H. 
Krahe). 160 pp. Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 1950. 


The series in which the present volume appeared was initiated 
shortly after World War II for the purpose of supplying students 
with practical introductions to linguistic study at a moment when 
many of the time-honored traditional textbooks were no longer 
available. This fact may explain the lack of thoroughness and 
care Which is apparent nearly on every page of the Middle High 
German grammar under review, but it is hardly an excuse for the 
constant intrusion of peripheral details upon the presentation of 
essential facts, the annoying looseness of terminology, and the 
hopeless confusion of the orthographic and phonological, the phone- 
tic and phonemic, the descriptive and historical analysis. This 
confusion is worst in the section dealing with MHG phonology, 
partly because here, and only here, the author has deviated from 
most of our existing MHG grammars and has at least aimed at 
the historical presentation promised in the title of his book. 

In the introductory general part a brief statement devoted to 
chronology introduces three subdivisions, viz., 1070-1170, 1170- 
1370, and 1870-1520, without justifying this at least in part 
somewhat novel periodization. The delineation of the MHG area 
and its subdivisions is with one exception based all too confidently 
and unqualifiedly on the dialect-geographical speech areas of more 
recent times. In particular the statement that the Neckar river 
formed the boundary between East and South Franconian (p. 12) 
is not doubt incorrect; as in the case of the Rhine, all dialect 
boundaries in that region run across the Neckar in an east-west 
direction; none, as far as we know, has ever run parallel to its 
course. Much better and, indeed. very useful for the beginner is 
the brief summary of paleographical matters (p. 14-15)—here the 
author evidently feels at home since he previously published a 
volume on old German manuscripts in 1949. 

The phonology, which covers pp. 20-76, begins with a few 
general remarks on MHG accentuation. But then our troubles 
begin. In the two pages and a half which follow, dealing with 
the pronunciation and orthography of the vowels, the young 
student looks in vain for a clear-cut statement on the pronunciation 
of MHG iu. The description of MHG ei is obscured by a very 
detailed historical statement on the MHG and NHG development 
of iand ei in Bavarian. And how are we to interpret the statement 
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that for the MHG umlaut of @ the manuscripts present e, e, x, 
while ‘im Druck’ it is #&? 

The sections which trace the MHG vowels and consonants to 
their OHG and Proto-Gme equivalents are marred by a multitude 
of inconsistencies, oversights, inaccuracies, and typographical 
errors. While these may not weigh very heavily if taken one by 
one, they certainly are inexcusable in their frequency, especially 
in a textbook intended as a first introduction for beginners to the 
historical study of a language. Thus we find forms like MHG 
nimsl, niml (p. 31) instead of nimest, nimet (as listed correctly 
in the morphology, p. 126); MHG o>u in MHG worhte is attributed 
to the svarabhakti a in an OHG form worahle (sie, p. 31, instead 
of worahla): as everyone knows, the change from u to 0 was caused 
by the final -a in *wurhta (| >worhta), as is evident from ONorse 
orla; MHG 4a, from PGme @, is illustrated by OHG sldfen (p. 32 
instead of sldfan; on the same page OHG grifan is spelled with 
-[j-, in spite of the parallel form sldfan above; on p. 33 we are 
told that in NHG orthography du is used exclusively for the MHG 
umlaut of a, as if the distribution of NHG du and eu were controlled 
by a historical principle of this sort! In MHG wénde ‘he believed’ 
p. 02) d is considered identical with PGme d without any mention 
of OHG wania; on p. 54 (line 4) the MHG affricate is transcribed 
as lz, and two lines further down the NHG (sic, instead of OHG 
form sezzan is listed, instead of sezzen (as correctly given on p. 56). 
Finally, what is a beginning student to make of a statement like 
this: ‘‘h und der im As. haufige Spirant (v, f) erscheinen im Mhd. 
als b”? Of course, the consonant in question is the PGmc phoneme 
b!. This does appear as a spirant by but no means only in Old 
Saxon, while on the other hand it also occurs as a stop in Old 
Saxon (cf. E. Prokosch, Comparative Germanic Grammar, Phila- 
delphia, 1959, § 24, and most recently W. G. Moulton in Language 
30, 1954, 1-42). 

After these chapters which leave us with the suspicion that the 
older phases of historical Germanic phonology are hardly the 
author’s forte, we are pleasantly surprised to find his presentation 
of the development of vowels and consonants from MHG to NHG 
on the whole correct, clear, and somewhat more detailed than the 
corresponding sections in H. Paul’s book. But why, again, the 
inconsistencies in describing the changes from i, u, tu to el, au, 
du (eu) and the areas in which the old monophthongs persisted? 
Why are we referred to the ‘‘extreme southwest’’ for the area 
of continued monophthong i, but to ‘‘Alemannic”’ for the area 
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of long u, and to “‘Swiss’’ for the area of monophthongal iu (p. 69), 
when we, and especially the bewildered neophyte, might otherwise 
enjoy the rare fact that the isoglosses for these items happen to 
coincide to an amazing degree in this particular instance, circums- 
cribing, as they do, almost the identical area for all three vowels? 

In the parts on declension and conjugation, the historical aspect 
has been reduced almost entirely to two sections on the thematic 
elements and inflectional endings of the nouns (§ 57 and 5&), and, 
as regards the verb, to two rather inadequate paragraphs on the 
strong verbs (§ 99 and 100). These, together with the brief 
general discussion of Ablaut (§ 20), offer much less than Paul's 
descriptive MHG grammar. Needless to say, they are blissfully 
unaware of Prokosch’s full and challenging treatment of the same 
material. The presentation of the various declensions and conjug- 
ations themselves, as well as paradigms and _ illustrative word 
lists differ little from those of our traditional handbooks and, on 
the whole, as we are glad to report, are reasonably free from the 
many flaws vitiating the usefulness of the preceding parts of the 
book. Yet, even here two details must not go unmentioned: 
why is there no attention paid at all to the problematic (and 
for every beginner difficult) forms of the second sing. pret. of 
strong verbs, such as naeme (p. 126), and why are MHG lezen 
and genesen listed among the members of the fourth series of 
stiong verbs (p. 131) with the cryptic remark that they ‘‘also form 
a past, participle like gelesen, genesen’’—-supposedly besides * gelosen, 
‘genosen? At this point something must have gone radically 
wrong, in spite of Jacob Grimm, whose venerable old book 
heads the author’s highly selective bibliography of historical 
German grammars. Incidentally, while he does list the books 
by Grimm, Paul, Behaghel and Willmanns (sic!), we do not 
lind such obvious and handy reference works as H. Krahe’s Germ. 
Sprachwissenschafl, not to mention the histories of the German 
language by Kluge, Sperber, or Bach. For dialectology the 
beginner is in the first place (!) referred to the volumes of Deutsche 
Dialektgeographie, secondly to O. Bremer’s critique of the Spra- 
chailas of 1895, thirdly to O. Mausser’s monstrosity of 1875 pages- 
not a word of Bach, Mitzka, Frings, or, for dialectal features of 
MHG in particular, to the useful notes in V. Michels’ Mhd. Elemen- 
larbuch. 

In view of this large number of shortcomings and a host of 
other minor flaws which it is impossible to list here, the book in 
its present form cannot be recommended, especially now that 
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H. Paul’s well-known work in a new and thoroughly revised edition 
has again become available as an introductory, though largely 
descriptive grammar of MHG. The job of writing the historical 
and comparative MHG grammar still remains to be done. 


University of Pennsylvania OTTO SPRINGER 


HERBERT Pitcu, Der Untergang des Prdverbs 3e- im Englischen. 
xx +227 pp. Kiel, 1951. 


The loss of Old English ge- might seem at first browse to be 
of little interest—perhaps because it seems like ‘old stuff’: perhaps 
because it had no consequences and thus represents the end of 
a story—but the stages of the loss were far more complex than 
simply ge->i-> zero, and it is their surprising nature, together 
with Dr. Pilch’s methodology, that make this study significant. 

We are dealing with an unpublished dissertation. Except for 
the discussion of the sound shift ge->i- and the dialect geography 
of the prefix, the essentials are all presented in two articles 
of Anglia. 

Streitberg’s theory was that Germanic *ga- (>O. E. gi-, ge-) 
was perfective in aspect, ‘‘just like Slavic po-’. This reviewer 
is ignorant of Slavic and cannot judge Dr. Pilch’s demolition of 
the Slavic side of the equation, but the Old English materials, 
such as the translations of the Bible, express both perfective 
and imperfective situations through ge-compounds which shows 
that ge- had no aspective implication. Rather, ge- had a grammat- 
ical function (e.g. in the past participle) and a semantic value, 
for ge- was used: (1) to denote a more intense contact with an 
object than in the simple verb; (2) to denote a more intense in- 
volvement of the subject; (5) in verbs of sense perception—this 
tendency, specifically English, remained productive well into the 
Middle English period; (4) in verbs meaning happen; and (5) 
in a very few stray compounds not belonging to one of the preceding 
categories, but where the meaning is different from the simple 
verb. 

The prerequisite for what happened later was the phonetic 
change of ze-. The details of the change in the North are obscure 
because we lack texts between the Lindisfarne Gospels (900) 
and The Rule of St. Benet (early 13th century). But in the south, 
whence literary Modern English stems, it is clear that pretonal 
West Germanic *ga-’ had become palatalized to [ja] or [ji]. Vices 
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and Virlues contains the spelling zie-, suggesting the development 
W. G. *|ga]>O. E. [ja] >E. M. E. [jie] >{ie]>{i] by Late Middle 
English. 

The East Midlands and the North are not represented in the 
Middle English texts investigated here because by the 13th cen- 
tury i- is found regularly only south of a line running roughly 
from Saffron Walden (Essex) to north of Shrewsbury and including 
Anglo-Irish; and i- is never found north of a line with similar 
terminal points but swinging somewhat farther north through 
Peterborough, Northampton, and Derby in the Midlands. But 
although i- disappeared first in the North, the disappearance did 
not simply move steadily south. Like the current spread of 
myxomatosis, the situation was decidedly patchy at most times. 

Once the phonetic shift from |ja| to {i] had taken place, con- 
ditions were ripe for the loss of |i]. The significant fact is that 
i- began to disappear most frequently after to, ne, hi, and pronouns 
in -e, but rarely after consonants: hi tseob>hiseop. Since seop 
and iseop were used side by side, the contracted form was inter- 
preted as hi seop. 

The loss of i- spread later by analogy to forms with ich and pu, 
permeating the whole present tense. At this stage, the distinction 
i-/zero corresponded to a grammatical difference in tense. The 
continuing analogical loss of i- over the rest of the paradigm was 
encouraged by contracted groups like mihlen ne uele (yuele). 
It is probably the temporary grammatical nature of 1- that accounts 
for its survival in the lone verb afford, which for centuries has 
almost always followed an auxiliary: unlike other verbs, which 
had i- only sometimes, i-forpien virtually always had it; and it 
ceased to be felt as a separable grammatical element. (We see 
later that i- was not treated as an entity, anyway.) 

I- was lost early in the twelfth century from verbs that had 
had it only rarely in Old English—virtually all of them had had 
it ab some time. The Old English compounds that were very 
close semantically to the respective simple verbs were also early 
casualties. The other compounds, which had contrasted seman- 
tically with simple verbs, were lost later, around 1250. Where 
there had been no simple verb to contrast with the compound, 
ge- was not lost until later — from happen verbs between 1250 
and 1350, and from the sense-perception verbs not until about 
1400. 

The sources display surprisingly consistent usage of i- both 
throughout contemporary texts and lengthwise down the decades. 
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The i- compounds found in the later manuscripts also occur in the 
earlier ones, but not vice versa. ‘‘Ge->zero’’ is an abstraction. 
and not even a very good one, since afford, enough, et al. survive. 
I- was not treated independently as an entity, but was treated 
as part of the verb in which it was compounded. When it was 
lost, there was no compensation, as it had been superfluous gram- 
matically and forced no new development. In fact, the loss of 
ge- is a neat illustration of the interplay of the phonetic, grammat- 
ical, and semantic aspects of language. 

-arallel situations have occurred, and perhaps the application 
of Dr. Pilch’s methods will help us to understand some discon- 
certing exceptions to otherwise ‘regular’ linguistic changes. For 
the author has done a careful job of taking into account both 
the context of these forms, the ‘‘spoken chain,” and the paradigms 
(in the users’ minds) of which they are a part. It is also important 
in such analysis to distinguish carefully between dialects of diffe- 
rent eras and not to draw on two contemporary dialects indis- 
crimately. The former caution has commonly been observed 
from the early philologists onwards; but the latter error of, say, 
comparing two forms from different varieties of current English 
simply because they are both ‘English’ is sufficiently subtle to 
ensnare even some very knowledgeable scholars. Dr. Pilch has 
made some unexpected discoveries by consistently separating his 
sources both chronologically and regionally. 

Least sound are the index and the treatment of Modern English 
survivals. Throughout ‘English’ today, ze- is still found in afford, 
Along, Aware, Enough, everywhere, and handiwork (if my running 
count has been accurate; the index is really hopeless) as well 
as before past participles in the southwestern dialects. But does 
the archaism yclept survive except on paper? A more serious 
interpretation of dialectal evidence arises with the ascription of 
Mod. Eng. ‘‘dial. yellen” to an O. E. ze-compound. In the current 
dialect of northern Gloucestershire, West Saxon éa |¢:| has become 
[JA] ({bjanz] beans, [jt] eal, |jad| head, etc.); although there are 
limitations, the development seems to have been a systematic 
one. “Dial. yellen’’ is culled from Wright’s English Dialect 
Dictionary, and until evidence appears showing that in the dialects 
concerned it is not part of a systematic shift of all West Saxon 
[e:] to [ja], it is highly suspect as a survival of ze-. 

Most of us tend to disparage statistics unduly as ‘“‘mere word 
counting.” It is doubly salutary, therefore, to note the signi- 
ficance of statistics in the present study. By differentiating 
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carefully between contexts and then remaining aware of the 
force of numbers, the author finds (to quote from a talk of his), 
“Though from a strictly descriptive point of view we often find 
free variation,... In none of our sources is i- used at random, 
but there is always an overriding tendency of systematization;”’ 
that in a given region, a given grammatical context down the 
decades shows progressively rarer i-, even while the variation i-/ 
zero is ‘free’ all the time. We are much indebted to the author 
for this observation, for it prompts serious linguists to wonder: 
Does any ‘free’ variation occur completely at random, even in 
a single idiolect? 
GEORGE S. WALDO 


KEMAL BaALKAN, Kassilensludien, 1. Die Sprache der Kassiten. 
Translated from Turkish by F. R. Kraus. xiv+238 pp. New 
Haven: American Oriental Society, 1954. 


La monographie de Kemal Balkan sur la langue cassite représente 
une étude exhaustive du probléme traité pour la premiére fois en 
1884 par Delitzsch dans Die Sprache der Kossder. Le matériel 
cassite, accru par les textes de Nuzi, est constitué notamment 
par des noms propres, des noms divins, des toponymes et quelques 
substantifs fournis par un vocabulaire cassite-akkadien. 

C’est le mérite de l’auteur d’avoir réuni dans un chapitre les 
textes concernant les chevaux dont la plupart étaient encore 
inédits (onze tablettes du Musée oriental d’Istamboul). Il est en 
eflet remarquable que, depuis l'étude de Delitzsch, les articles con- 
sacrés a la langue cassite soient |’ceuvre de linguistes de formation 
indo-européenne comme Bloomfield (AJPh. 25.1-14), Scheftelowitz 
(ZVS 38.260 s.), Mironov (Ac. Or. 11. 140-217) et Dumézil (RHA 
11.18-37). Notons, toutefois les travaux de Hiising! qui depuis 
1909 n’a cessé de considérer le cassite comme un dialecte de |’éla- 
mite s’appuyant sur quelques faits de vocabulaire et sur certaines 
particularités phonétiques. Speiser, dans ‘Mesopolamian Origins’ 
(120 s.) évoque la question cassite et montre combien les hypo- 
théses avancées par Hiising et son école sont fragiles. En effet, 
’introduction d’une notion nouvelle comme celle de kaspisch 
(tiré de l’ethnique kaspi que Hiising imagine en rapport avec la 


‘Cf. OLZ 1917, 106-108, 178-181, 205-209, OLZ 1918, 43-48, 263-272, et Memnon 
4.24 s, 
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mer Caspienne) ne pouvail guére éclaircir une question passable- 
ment confuse. D’autre part la présence de quelques noms divins 
d’origine indo-aryenne dans le panthéon cassite ne permet aucune- 
ment de conclure relativement a la parenté linguistique du cassite. 
L’apparition des éléments aryens en Mésopotamie? au début du 
second millénaire avant notre ére (xiv® siécle avant J.-C.) sous la 
forme d’une aristocratie guerriére a été discutée en dernier lieu 
par O'Callaghan (New light on the Maryannu as “‘Chariot-Warrior’’, 
JKF 1.509-324). L’auteur consacre la troisiéme partie de sa mono- 
graphie a la grammaire cassite (phonétique, morphologie, syntaxe) 
sans résumer les recherches antérieures, ce qui est regrettable. 
Voici les remarques que nous suggére la partie analytique de son 
travail : /nzu dans les textes akkadiens de Suse est une graphie 
abrégée pour le dieu élamite Insusinak, cf. Ku-uk In-zu, MDP 
28.546 : 3 29.129, no. 3, 10, et Ku-uk [n-zu-us-na-ak, MDP 10.100: 
7, par conséquent sans rapport avec le cassite yanzi/inza/i. II 
faut done supprimer les noms propres élamites Inzu-husies), 
kulir/mena cités a la page 57. Ajoutez a la liste des noms propres, 
dont le second élément est Bugas (104) [Nu|-ir Bu-ga-as, MDP 
22.115 : 2. Le nom divin Dur fourni par le vocabulaire cassite- 
akkadien, 1.14 = Nergal, est peut-étre 4 rapprocher du_ hourrite 
dur/du-ri/ru/ra connu par Vonomastique de Nuzi, cf., par ex.. 
Du-ur se-en-ni; Dur-pu-un-na; Pur-ni Du-ru/rum (NPN 246). 
Le nom propre Mi-il-ral ( !)-las-si cité a la page 168 fait difficulté. 
On aimerait savoir pourquoi l’auteur adopte cette lecture. Gelb 
(NPN 235) avait lu M7-it-lar-las-si et Oppenheim (ap. Porada 
CANES 1. 176) propose Mi-il-ra?-UR-si. De toute maniére, si le 
nom en question était cassite, il faudrait lire Mi-il-ra/rat?-ur-si 
puisque l’élément cassite ursi est connu par ailleurs (cf. p. 186 
de louvrage). 

Quant a l’hypothése indo-européenne suggérée par l’auteur, on 
aimerait savoir sur quoi elle s’appuie. En effet, a la page 172 il 
nous indique que les noms propres ami-/millar-lassi d’une part 
et pata-/Seppa-/tanna-lassi_ d’autre part, sont d’origine indo- 
européenne. L’élément -/assi manque dans la liste établie par 
auteur, ce qui peut dérouter le lecteur. Qu’il s’agisse de -lassi 
i. e. (?) ou de -lassi, fausse lecture de l’élément cassite ursi, sa 
présence est indispensable. Dans le cas précis de Mi-il-ra/ral?- 
las-81, on pourrait songer pour la premiére partie du nom au 


* Pour une étude d’ensemble voir Friedrich, RLA 1.144 s., ef Dumézil, Naissance 
@archanges 16 s. 
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dieu indo-iranien Milra® qui apparait notamment comme dieu 
témoin dans le traité akkadien conclu par Suppiluliuma et Matti- 
waza, roi du Mitanni (cf. Weidner, B. Si. 8. 32). Parmi les noms 
propres cassites attestés dans les textes akkadiens de Suse signalons 
encore Bi-ir-gdl-zu, MDP 28.504:14. Corrigez, 4 la page 46, le 
renvoi 4a MDP 4 et non 6 ; également, a la page 99, il faut lire MDP 
11. 

L’ouvrage de M. Kemal Balkan, remarquable mise au_ point 
de la question cassite, rendra service aux assyriologues. En ce qui 
concerne l’appartenance de la langue cassite, la monographie de 
Kemal Balkan nous autorise seulement 4 ranger cette langue dans 
le groupe asianique (cf. aussi ‘“‘Les Langues du monde’’, n. éd. 
1952, p. 198). 


Paris MARCEL LEIBOVICI 


*Le nom divin Mitra est attesté dans lonomastique de basse-époque ; par ex. 
Mi-ii-ra-en/Mi-it-ra-ai-ni/Mi-il-ra-’-in; ef. BE 9.63. Un taureau votif en calcaire 
provenant de Défennéh et destiné probablement au Mithréum de Memphis porte sur 
le flanc gauche Vinscription cunéiforme suivante : ¢-Mi-il-ri-ab(AD)-u-a « Mithra 
est mon pére », transcription du gree Miihrobaios; ef. G. Michaelidis, ASAE 43.99. 
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MARIA DE LourDEs BELCHIOR Pontes, Frei Anténio das Chagas: 
um homem e um eslilo do séc. XVII. Publicacées do Centro de 
Estudos Filologicos, 5. Lisboa, 1953. 


farlier, in Word 9.316-17 (1953), we commented briefly on the 
previous work by the same author on the same man. The first 
was a bibliographical investigation; this one is both biographical 
and stylistic. The man and his work are interesting because 
the dichotomy in the style of his life is paralleled by a dichotomy 
in the style of his writings. The young man is an aristocrat 
writing on worldly themes; the older man, a monk writing on 
spiritual ones. This broad, careful, and readable study is of 
concern only to those readers of the present journal who are interes- 
ted in stylistic problems. It furnishes, particularly in one lengthy 
chapter on style (398-442), the elements for an anlysis of Portu- 
guese Baroque poetry and Baroque prose without, however, 
going beyond the traditional patterns of semantic, vocabulary 
and metaphor analysis. Typical, in this respect, are such conclu- 
sions as that the writer is perfectly portrayed in the style of his 
work; or that his work shows the virtues and defects of Baroque 
prose (442). Nevertheless, the book whets one’s appetite for 
further investigation, particularly of Baroque prose, conducted 
by means of structural methods. For such an undertaking applied 
to Portuguese literature, this book with its wealth of information 
and its many valuable remarks will be an excellent guide. 


H. R. KAHANE 


Haratps Birzais, Die Religionsquellen der baltischen Vélker und 
die Ergebnisse der bisherigen Forschungen. Extrait de Aro, 
1953, pp. 65-128. Upsal 1954. 

Les savants baltes réfugiés en Suéde, dont plusieurs ont pu 
transporter avec eux leurs archives personnelles, publient depuis 
quelques années d’importantes études—sommes, bibliographies, 
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manuels d’initiation—notamment sur le folklore et les paganismes 
anciens de leurs peuples, se fondant principalement sur les vastes 
recherches entreprises pendant la courte indépendence, entre 
1918 et 1939. On ne peut ici que signaler le trés précieux petit 
volume de M. H. Biezais, qui donne une liste précise et raisonnée 
des sources littéraires et des descriptions folkloriques; puis, avec 
une critique sans malveillance, mais sans faiblesse, un apercu 
des interprétations et constructions, souvent ambitieuses, proposées 
depuis un siécle (conclusion ordinaire : de nouvelles recherches 
sont nécessaires) ; enfin une bibliographie compléte. Les linguistes 
trouveront des discussions sur quelques noms divins, étudiés 
notamment par J. Balys, et qui restent obscurs (Gabija, déesse 
lituanienne du feu ? ; Mara, l'une des déesses du sort). On notera 
un dieu lette de la lumiére, Using, sorte d’Aurore masculin, la 
ou l’Usas védique, la Mater Matula italique feraient attendre une 
déesse ; mais nous sommes dans un systéme de représentations 
ou Saule, le Soleil, est une jeune femme (Michel Jonval, Les chan- 
sons mythologiques leliones, 1929, pp. 11-13). 


GEORGES DUMEZIL 


A. v. Gronicka and H. ZHemcHuzHNAyYA-Bates, Essentials of 
Russian. 2nd ed. xii+327 pp. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. 


The first edition of Essentials of Russian has been revised in the 
light of suggestions and corrections submitted by instructors who 
have used the book in the classroom. The authors state in the 
preface to the second edition that few major changes were indi- 
cated, and that the text was checked for minor inaccuracies and 
omissions. If we divide grammars into two classes, the tradi- 
tional grammars and the linguistically oriented grammars, we 
shall find that Essentials of Russian belongs in the first class, 
and is among the best texts to be found in that class. The preface 
to the first edition sets forth the aim and scope of the book very 
well, and also recognizes some of its limitations. The authors 
of this book have clearly been very careful in their organization 
and presentation of the Russian material. Care should now be 
devoted to the English terms in which the Russian is discussed. 
To explain the nominative case in terms of the English word 
who, and the accusative in terms of whom, is really rather futile 
in twentieth-century America. A description of the Russian 
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palatalized d as like that in duke, not as in do, can be confusing 
at best to a large segment of the American population. 


R. R. MAcbdOoNALp 


Harotp ©. ConKLIN, Hanunéo—English Dictionary, 290 pp. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1953. 


Le hanunoo est une langue indonésienne du sud-est de Vile de 
Mindoro dans l’archipel des Phillippines. L’auteur nous donne, 
de cette langue, un vocabulaire de plus de six mille mots. On n’y 
trouve pas d’exemples ni de phrases, mais les désignations de 
plantes et d’animaux sont trés fréquemment identifiés. 


A. G. HAUDRICOURT 
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